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CURRENT FACT AND OPINION 





AMERICA IN ENGLAND 


Under title of An Unknown Country, the last literary work 
of an American writer, Alexander Augustus Hayes, who died 
in Paris on April 17th, appears in the April Westminster Re- 
view. It takes the English to task for their insular ignorance 
of the United States, a state of mind which has become his- 
toric. At the same time, he pleads, in view of their great 
financial interests in this country, for a stimulation of English 
interest in our institutions. In proof of his assertions regard- 
ing the widespread ignorance which exists, he avoids citing 
old and well-known instances, but illustrates it by examples 
which have come under his personal knowledge. 

“Within a few months,” he says, “an eminent Englishman 
of letters printed in London an account, fairly bristling with 
amusing mistakes, of his own trip across our continent. I 
cannot epitomize or illustrate them better than by supposing 
an American to say that he had gone from Plymouth to In- 
verness by the South-Eastern Railway, and greatly admired 
en route the scenery of Hertfordshire and Norfolk. Yet this 
genial and accomplished gentleman was on the ground him- 
self, and, if he could do no better than this, what are the mis- 
takes continually made in the matter of American geography 
by those who write on this side of the water? To chronicle 
them would be monotonous; to try to correct them, hopeless. 
I think, however, that nothing in this regard comes up to the 
achievement of a most courteous and open-minded English- 
man who crossed the Atlantic with the intention of familiar- 
izing himself with the New World. He carried letters to an 
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eminent American, who answered all his questions, advised 
him to travel extensively, and gave him an itinerary. The 
visitor followed this religiously; he went, he saw, and he re- 
turned to his friend’s house. He was astounded, he said, and 
delighted. He had no idea what a magnificent country it 
was, what vast strides it had made, and how much there was 
to admire. ‘But, my dear ,’ he continued, ‘one thing is 
quite certain. ‘The Union cannot long endure; separation 
must ultimately occur upon geographical lines.’ ‘ How, and 
why?’ asked his host. ‘Why, my dear , when the 
Panama Canal separates the North from the South!’ 

What is known here of our history, even within only three or 
four decades, may be illustrated by a statement made in a 
very prominent London daily paper, in connection with its 
notice of the death of the late Jefferson Davis. This was to 
the effect that it was well known that, even after the firing 
on Fort Sumter, the Confederates were willing to return to 
the Union, provided Mr. Lincoln ‘would allow the Terri- 
tories to be tilled by negroes!’ Considering the medium 
through which this most curious statement was given to the 
public, I think it needless to add other examples thereto, but 
let it stand alone asa type. Such a combination of inaccuracy 
and absurdity would hardly have passed current if published 
about Timbuctoo or Patagonia. . . . I myself was,in the sum- 
mer of 1889, in the city of Denver, Col., containing at 
that time 135,000 inhabitants, just treble what it had in 1879. 
Aside from this wonderful evidence of material advancement, 
one remarked splendid streets, imposing buildings, and ‘ves- 
tibule’ trains (of which the ¢rains de /uxe of Europe are poor, 
feeble, and shockingly expensive imitations), Such things 
are not uncommon with us: but here, in addition, there was 
an opera-house worthy of Paris—in which I heard a per- 
formance of Mignon equal to the house—and a club so beau- 
tiful that photographs thereof have been sent over the land 
for emulation. In this club I encountered an old friend in 
the person of the dean of the Episcopal diocese, erstwhile 
incumbent of a parish near London, and one of the best of 
men. He invited me to go to the cathedral and hear the 
new organist, ‘a Mus. Doc. from Oxford,’ play on the new 
organ. As I sat looking at the beautiful rood-screen and 
listening to the superb music, I thought there was something 
encouraging about the situation. The good dean, when on 
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a visit to England, had asked an old friend to give him some 
money for his cathedral. The friend went to his library, 
took down an atlas, and opened it. ‘Where did you say it 
is?’ he asked; and receiving the reply, exclaimed: ‘But, I 
say, this will never do. Why, this is all ‘Great American 
Desert’!’ Strange as it may seem, the atlas, unless a very 
modern one, was correct. ‘The place where were found such 
indications of a certain degree, at least, of sweetness and 
light was—not a hundred, not fifty, not forty, but only 
thirty years before, in deed and truth, the ‘Great American 
Desert ’—sage-brush wilderness traversed by bands of Arapa- 
hoe and Ute Indians,and accessible only by a terribly difficult 
and dangerous journey of nearly seven hundred miles across 
the plains. If we can accomplish such things, are we really 
quite such Philistines as the British scribes pronounce us? 
. . . Some idea of the knowledge possessed here of our laws 
and system of jurisprudence may be gathered from an inquiry 
made under my own roof, in perfect good faith, by a gentle- 
man of the highest culture, occupying a distinguished posi- 
tion in England. ‘Do you,’ he asked, ‘still have trial by 
jury in America?’ A clever friend who was present remarked 
that there was something specially interesting in the accen- 
tuation of the word ‘still.’ The inevitable inference to be 
drawn from the question was that the gentleman, who had 
actually visited the United States and had ample opportuni- 
ties of informing himself, thought it only, a question of time 
as to the assumption by Judge Lynch of full sway.” 


IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS....THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


A special committee, of which Senator Chandler was the 
chairman, was recently engaged in taking evidence in New 
York as to the character of present immigration, with a view 
to formulating a policy which shall be comprehensive enough 
to exclude the waste and refuse of Europe, which, if it is 
neither criminal nor pauper, is yet not a desirable addition to 
our population. Such a policy should be framed with great 
deliberation, and should be adopted only after the most care- 
ful consideration, not hastily, not in a spirit of panic, but as 
demanded alike by our national dignity and by national pru- 
dence. Inthe settlement of the question, both the fanaticism 
which says no foreigners ought to be admitted and the senti- 
mentalism that says no foreigner should be excluded, must be 
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avoided if the settlement is to last. There is historic reason 
for the belief that the admixture of bloods is good for nations, 
that races that do not receive infusions of it become stagnant. 
But it is even more apparent that there is a great difference 
between infusion and flooding. The race to which we belong 
is a composite race, for the English of to-day have in their 
veins Saxon, Danish, French blood, and nevertheless are 
truly Anglo-Saxon. The assimilative power of the stronger 
stock has proved adequate to its preservation and predomi- 
nance. The same has proved true of this country, though 
in the impatience of our Americanism we sometimes fail to 
see it. But the assimilative powers of nations, as of individ- 
uals, need periods of rest, and the time for such a period in the 
case of the United States has come. From whatever point 
of view the subject is regarded, the regulation of immigration 
is a question of expediency. It is in no sense a question of 
morals. The protest is often made that we have no right to 
turn back immigrants. On the contrary, we have the same 
rights as any other nation to adopt measures of social and 
national protection. For ourselves we have no fear that this 
country will become Europeanized by immigration, but we 
do not see that this matter really enters into the consideration 
of the best means of shutting out those who are not desirable 
citizens of their native countries, and who are not likely to 
be desirable citizens of this. We are under no moral or in- 
ternational obligation to hold this country as a dumping- 
ground for the European rubbish shute. Why should the 
American taxpayer be called upon to provide a contingent 
fund for the support of the product of European pauperiza- 
tion? On what ground can it be held that we, who are not 
responsible for the wretchedness, illiteracy, and poverty of 
immigrants, shall defray their final charges? For the adjust- 
ment of our immigration laws ‘so that the valuable element 
shall be admitted and the worthless excluded, amendment of 
some recent legislation is necessary. Our contract-labor law 
excludes many men who would come here to work and have 
the capabilities of industrious, thrifty citizenship, while the 
loopholes by which the undesirable class, the people with 
just enough money to pay their fares to an almshouse, may 
enter are in plain sight. We are not the only country called 
upon to consider such problems. ‘They are perplexing Eng- 
lishmen, and all the more intensely since some of the de- 
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pendencies of the British empire have followed the American 
fashion (or will soon) by enacting laws to exclude undesirable 
immigrants. Canada already has such a law, and in Queens- 
land there is a movement among the working classes to pre- 
vent importation of foreign labor into the colony. 


OUR LONGER MODERN LIFE....ARTHUR R. KIMBALL....CHRISTIAN UNION 


The fact that the average length of human life in our 
modern civilization is increasing, and will increase probably 
much faster in the near future, is constantly brought to popu- 
lar attention in magazine articles. But these articles do not 
make the impression on the popular mind, which they ought 
to make, largely because of our haphazard way of reading 
this and that without really “taking it in,” and because of 
the persistence of that well-established fetich, the superior 
constitutions and vitality of our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. That fetich received severe handling at the hands 
of Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, in an article in the Popular Science 
Monthly, entitled Our Grandfathers Died too Young. In 
this article Mrs. Plunkett tells the curious story of how the 
fact that the average life was lengthening came to be discov- 
ered. In England during the last century the government 
found it profitable to sell annuities. At the beginning of this 
century the government’s profits from the sale of annuities 
began to disappear, because purchasers of annuities lived 
longer than the government had reason to expect them to 
live. An investigation showed that “the duration of life in 
1725, compared to that in 1825, was as three in the former to 
four in the latter time.” In Geneva, Switzerland, as Mrs. 
Plunkett notes, a vital record has been kept officially ever 
since 1551. In 1600 the death rate there was forty in the 
thousand; and it has been steadily falling since. Ina gen- 
eral way, we all know that this is due to better food, better 
clothing, better sanitation (as in matters of drainage, plumb- 
ing, and water supply), better nursing, surgery, and practice 
of medicine. But how much these things contribute to pro- 
long the average human life, despite the fact that they also 
preserve the puny and sickly, thus perpetuating types that 
lower the general vitality, we do not appreciate. In a recent 
article in the Forum, President Eliot, of Harvard, presented 
some striking facts showing what may be accomplished, in 
lowering the death rate of large cities, by scientific sanitation. 
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He says: “ There are several cities of the United States which 
already, in spite of their comparative newness, have a death 
rate absolutely higher than that of the best-conducted cities of 
Europe. London, with its six millions of people, has habitu- 
ally a lower death rate than Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
or Chicago. A few facts must suffice to illustrate this point. 
In the third quarter of 1889—the summer quarter—Chicago, 
Boston, and New York had a higher death rate than Rome, 
Milan, and Turin, in hot Italy. In the first quarter of 1890 
the death rate in New York wasa little higher than the mean 
death rate in the twenty-eight great English towns, includ- 
ing London, some.of those towns being confessedly in habit- 
ually bad sanitary condition. The population of New York 
is about equal to that of Berlin. In the first quarter of 1890 
the deaths in New York were at the annual rate of 28.8 per- 
sons in every 1,000, against 23.3 in Berlin; a fact which means 
that in those three months 2,600 more persons died in New 
York than in Berlin, although New York has great advan- 
tages over Berlin as regards both climate and situation. In 
the fourth quarter of 1890 the death rate in New York and 
Brooklyn was higher than in Berlin by more than three in 
1,000. London, which is supposed to contain in East London 
the largest mass of human misery in the civilized world, is 
the best example in the world of sanitary success.” The 
possibilities, then, of prolonging human life in all large cities, 
here as well as abroad—as soon as Americans come to ap 
preciate the importance of taking the management of matters 
affecting the public health out of the hands of politicians and 
putting them into the hands of experts—are simply startling. 
What is there in the conditions of our modern life as a set-off 
against this opportunity of living longer? Only one thing: 
that modern life is an exhausting, high-pressure life. We 
may preach the doctrine of quieter, more sensible living until 
doomsday without making an impression. People acknowl- 
edge the truth of what is said, but that does not affect 
them. It is not, as a rule, a question of doing less or more, 
but of doing the most, or else of dropping out. This being 
so, are the wear and tear to go on unimpeded? Dr. Cyrus 
Edson, in the North American Review, suggests an alterna- 
tive when, reviewing all the conditions involved, he says: 
“ What can we do to retard this development of the brain and 
nerves at expense of the body? Obviously, it is impossible 
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to change our surroundings, to change our food, to lessen 
the drive of our modern life, to relieve the strain on the mind, 
to make the competition less fierce. It is apparent, then, 
that, as we cannot lessen the strain, we must increase the 
ability to undergo it. We must as a people learn to under- 
stand this: that while we drive the brain, we must learn to 
build up the body. The methods of doing this are so simple 
that they are apt to be overlooked; they may be summed up 
in two words—exercise and fresh air. As we teach our chil- 
dren to wash their hands and faces in the morning, and con- 
tinue our teaching until ablutions become a habit so fixed 
as to produce positive discomfort if they are omitted, so we 
must teach them to exercise until,this too becomes a habit, 
a second nature, a something that, whey omitted, causes real 
physical distress, and we must choose a form of exercise which 
is adapted to persons of middle age as well as to children.” 


AERIAL NAVIGATION....THE CHICAGO TIMES 


The impression grows stronger daily that the Germans have 
at last solved the long-studied problem of aerial navigation. 
There is no doubt that the steering apparatus, whatever it is, 
is admirably adapted for its purposes, for the balloons appar- 
ently answer to it as readily as does a vessel to her helm. 
They move in any desired direction, and the wind-currents 
have no perceptible effect on them. In one instance it is re- 
ported that a balloon sailed directly against a strong wind. 
Some of the observers accounted for this on the ground that 
the upper current, in which the balloon was, moved in an op- 
posite direction to the breeze blowing nearer the earth. This 
argument was shown to be false in a very short time, by the 
balloon stopping over the military camp at Dombrowice and 
Mmanceuvring to obtain positions from which the camp could 
be studied in detail. The motive power employed and means 
adopted for steering are altogether unknown. The possibili- 
ties of aerial navigation are thoroughly understood by Russian 
officers, but they are helpless to guard against them; conse- 
quently their indignation knows no bounds. A few nights 
ago the inhabitants of Warsaw were startled by an intensely 
bright light that fell from the sky upon the city. All eyes 
were turned upward, but nothing could be seen except a path 
of light that ended in a small focus. Many people in their 
excitement thought it was a comet in close proximity to the 
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earth, and were greatly frightened. Suddenly the ray of light 
swept in another direction, and when their eyes became ac- 
customed to the darkness that followed, they could see a bal- 
loon far up in the sky. Then the people discovered that it 
was an electric search-light that had caused the brilliant illu- 
mination, and that the Germans were conducting observations 
of Russian defences with its aid. It remained over the city 
until one o’clock in the morning, when the light was extin- 
guished and the balloon headed westward toward the frontier 
of Prussia, and disappeared. Later, another bailoon was seen 
over the Proushkorf railway station. It remained stationary 
for a time, and then‘started in the direction of the fort works 
near Kelets, where it hovered a while, when it returned across 
the frontier. Repotts of similar occurrences have been re- 
ceived from Sosnovitsy, and other places along the frontier. 
These balloons came from Prussian Silesia in the night, and 
projected the powerful search-lights in every direction. The 
balloons, which were at a great height, remained stationary 
sometimes for the space of forty minutes, and would then 
proceed in any desired direction. 


ANNIHILATING VAPOR....DISPERSED BY ELECTRICAL FORCE....PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


A wide-awake inventor has discovered a means of over- 
coming fog. ‘The fog has always been the greatest enemy 
of the mariner, the one which he has never been able to con- 
trol. It makes the huge steamship as helpless as a dory. It 
is the one element of danger in ocean voyages with which 
human ingenuity has thus far been unable to cope. This in- 
ventor is now in New York perfecting the details. Experi- 
ments were made recently at Sandy Hook and have been 
made in Boston harbor. These were conducted with the 
greatest secrecy, because the application for patents has not 
yet beén filed at Washington. ‘ The result of these experi- 
ments was perfectly satisfactory, and, if this be thoroughly 
demonstrated, there are big fortunes in the scheme. The 
man representing the business end of the fog-annihilator is 
M. E. Johnson. He inherited a large sum of money, and has 
turned it to good account. He has spent much of his time 
in London, and returned to this country only three months 
ago. The inventor is a man who keeps altogether in the 
background. Mr. Johnson, however, described the result of 
the experiments. “The force used,” he said, “is a form of 
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electcal discharge. The effect is in direct ratio to their in- 
tensity of the fog; that is, the denser the fog the more easily 
it is affected by discharge. ‘The consequence is that with a 
dense fog a larger area can be cleared with the release of the 
same amount of energy. There is no electric spark to be 
seen, and no detonation or explosion accompanies the dis- 
charge.” Continuing, he said: “The largest area we have 
been able to practically clear by one discharge has been 
70,500 square feet, nearly two acres, which is approximately 
150 feet in every direction from the site of the discharge. 
This was done in Boston harbor. With greater energy, such 
as will readily be obtained on ocean steamships,, many times 
that area can be cleared. The fog falls in the form of rain. 
The atmosphere of the cleared area is ex¢eedingly clear, just 
as it is after a shower in summer. ‘The period of absolute 
absence from fog is merely momentary in duration. The fog 
immediately begins to form again and to drift in from sur- 
rounding areas. This takes place so rapidly that within five 
minutes the original condition prevails. In our experiments 
in Boston Harbor, seven minutes elapsed before the fog re- 
formed. It is of course impossible to obliterate the fog, 
but by a succession of discharges at intervals of two minutes 
it keeps the area I have referred to practically clear. There- 
fore, in the immediate neighborhood of the particular steamer 
from which the discharges are made, no fog exists. Now, 
in order to understand this new discovery, it is necessary to 
know something about fogs. A fog is a body of aqueous 
vapor in the atmosphere, like clouds, but distinguished from 
them both by its position and its manner of formation. A 
large class of clouds result from the diminution of tempera- 
ture produced by the elevation and expansion of moist air, 
and a small class is due rather to the cooling of the air by 
radiation in a horizontal diréction to bodies of cooler air; 
while, again, a very important class arise from the radiation 
of heat vertically into the cold interstellar regions. ‘To these 
simple causes must also be attributed the formation of a large 
class of fogs. On the other hand, the peculiar feature in the 
origin of a number, and especially of the heaviest, fogs is that 
the moist air radiates its heat downward to a comparatively 
cold body of either water, earth, or air. ‘The former case 
occurs when the earth, after a period of low temperature, 
becomes very cold, and the winds waft warm, moist air over 
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the cold regions, which the small conducting power of the 
earth, ice,or snow does not allow its surface to at once adjust 
itself to the change in temperature.” 


WOMAN 


Never has there been a time when woman has received 
greater attention in literature than at the present. ‘There is 
hardly a month passes that the question of her position, her 
rights, or her prospects are not discussed by the leading 
periodicals. It is no longer in the vein of the much-despised 
woman’s-rights advocate. That isathing of the past. It 
is rather an- inquest carried on by persons of the highest in- 
telligence into all the sotial questions that affect her. Among 
the latest contributors to the subject is Mme. Adam, the fore- 
most among educated Frenchwomen, who, in discussing 
Woman's Place in Modern Life, in the Fortnightly for April, 
insists that woman’s greatest social need is to place herself in 
a position of complete sympathy with her husband. She says: 
“In my travels in most parts of the world I have observed 
that woman’s moral plane rises as that of man declines. 
Europeans at the present day are given over almost entirely 
to the pursuit of pleasure, to the gratification of the appetites, 
to the indulgence of unhealthy and degrading tastes, such as 
that for tobacco and drink. Plunging fiercely into the social 
mélée in order to procure the means of luxury for woman, 
whom he refuses to.treat as an equal and who consequently 
drives him like a slave, whom he hesitates to make his confi- 
dant, and who makes use of him as a beast of burden, he 
dwindles and weakens, while woman’s ascendency increases. 
He fears to make of her the partner of his existence, and she 
becomes his severest judge, without the least indulgence for 
weaknesses which she either condemns or else takes advan- 
tage of, according to her degree of morality. At the present 
day more than ever before, it has become a matter of neces- 
sity that the activity, the faculties, the influence, the powers 
of woman should be brought to bear upon the proper adjust- 
ment of the social equilibrium. The laws regulating the 
world, with its human life and societies, plainly indicate that 
any force must be allowed its natural expansion, or else it 
will work the gravest disturbance. Woman nowadays is a 
force, and as a force must find her suitable employ. Her 
full and due share must be allowed her in social action, and 
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social rights, duties, and benefits. She can no more be in- 
definitely withheld from her public duties than she is ex- 
empted from taxation. The longer the delay in according 
woman her rights, the more disastrously will she make felt 
the influence of her defects. The exercise of certain rights 
and duties has been known to have within the space of a few 
years a moralizing effect upon whole classes and castes. Ex- 
cluded, as though they were pariahs, from all participation 
in public affairs, many women have naturally come to regard 
themselves as enemies of the existing order of things. Allow 
them their just share of influence, and civic virtues will be 
added to their personal ones, as has always been the case 
during periods of great national distress. In woman, ad- 
mitted at last to the exercise of her full,social duties and the 
enjoyment of her full social rights, the coming century may 
undoubtedly, if it wishes, find the material for a relative social 
regeneration. The time has already come when woman, in 
every class of society, may begin to take possession of her 
proper place and rank, and work for the achievement of her 
definitive redemption through the affirmation of her beneficent 
influence. The moment is more propitious than has ever 
before been the case. Man, solely with a view to his own 
aggrandizement, has exalted the power—a purely masculine 
one—of the state in a measure injurious to that of the family; 
he has set altogether too high a value on mere instruction, 
disregarding almost totally the early home-training which in 
all classes of society must serve, so to speak, as an alluvium 
for the soil of the mind. In none of the modern conceptions 
of public life has woman been allowed a share. Yet had this 
been done, there is every reason to believe that, through the 
effect of her peculiar gifts and virtues, many errors might 
have been avoided; measures of too harsh a nature might 
have been softened under her feminine touch, over-hasty and 
sweeping resolutions might have been held in check owing 
to her spirit of conservatism, while some practical steps in 
aid of those who suffer would have surely been taken at the 
instigation of her sensitive and tender spirit. One of woman’s 
chief duties at the present hour is to strive to defend her male 
children against the excess of mere education, apart from the 
sphere of home influence. The prevailing masculine tendency 
is to transform the youthful brain into a mere thinking- 
machine, which takes no account of the claims of sentiment 
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or the higher attractions of the ideal, under the pretext that 
the ideal is not a thing reducible to logic. How can young 
men, educated according to these modern tenets, be expected 
to regard otherwise than with disdain the fund of moral no- 
tions which have been accumulated by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of the ages, but appear to them as nothing more than 
a mass of sophistries? ‘They wiil only believe what their 
own knowledge tells them, and will not swallow, as they ex- 
press it, anything else. Now, the mother, who, if she be a 
woman possessing any degree of intelligence, will have done 
all that in her lies to keep in intellectual touch with her hus- 
band, should not hesitate to keep pace, if possible—inducing 
also her daughters to follow her example—with the higher 
degree of instruction imparted to her son. Women assuredly 
—this has been proved—are as capable as men of entering 
into the higher circles of knowledge. Mothers and sisters 
have bowed down before the cigarette, and now they should 
similarly give way to the spirit of science. ‘They must add 
to the sum of their intellectual power, if only for the purpose 
of meeting brothers and sons on a more equal footing and 
thus detaining them more surely within the household circle. 
At present so wide a gap exists between the entire form and 
nature of man’s ideas and thoughts, and those of woman, that 
men think themselves justified in deriving none of their con- 
ceptions from woman. Against this tendency woman must 
strive by every means in her power. I never speak to my 
mother about my plans and ambitions, for I am sure she 
wouldn’t understand them.’ So say many young men, with 
the full approval of their fathers. Similarly, many men hold 
that it would be wrong for them ever to speak to their wives 
concerning their business, but that it becomes them better as 
good husbands to leave the wife entirely to her little house- 
hold affairs and her round of social frivolities. Now, it is 
for women, by their own endeavors, to modify men’s judg- 
ment in this respect, and, in general, to gain influence over 
them by exciting their better qualities of heart and mind. 
No new decree or fresh law is necessary to effect this object; 
it will suffice for women to seek all occasions of offering sensi- 
ble advice and rendering useful services, and to abandon their 
old ideas, even though in some points these may be prefer- 
able, in favor of the newer ideas of the age. Thus a broader, 
higher family life may be evolved, in which woman’s influ- 
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ence shall be as great as, or greater than, ever before. To 
unify, as it were, the minds of her sons and daughters rather 
than allow them to remain in different spheres; to inspire her 
husband with the desire to make her a sharer in his concep- 
tions and enterprises; to seize every occasion of participating, 
within the measure of her capacities, in masculine ambition 
and effort—such should be the first steps henceforth taken 
by woman toward a future where her position and her influ- 
ence will be duly recognized and more accurately marked.” 


THE BENEFITS OF TRUSTS 


In the May Forum, S. C. T. Dodd, in an article entitled 
Ten Years of the Standard Oil Trust, aims to show that the 
present controversy against trusts is the continuation of an 
unreasoning prejudice of five centuries. He also endeavors 
to prove that association of individuals and capital, from 
even the smallest partnership to the largest combination, is 
necessary in commercial life, and is designed to carry on 
business, not to suppress it. As regards the Standard Oil Co., 
Mr. Dodd claims that, but for its vast system, the methods 
of refining and the manufacture of necessary materials would 
be much higher, and it would not be possible for America to 
compete with Russia, or hold, as now, the export trade. 
“Trusts or business associations,” he continues, “are seldom 
spoken of without reference to the great battle against mo- 
nopolies. Kings and legislators, while creating and punishing 
absurd and imaginary offences against trade, were busily en- 
gaged at the same time in creating and selling monopolies to 
their favorites. They sold to one the privileges denied to 
another; nay, more, in some cases the severe laws against 
associations and other offences against trade were enacted 
to protect monopolies. It is notorious that the infamous 
Bubble Act, making the formation of joint-stock associations 
a penal offence punishable with imprisonment for life, was 
enacted for the purpose of protecting the monopoly granted 
to the South Sea Company against competition by voluntary 
associations. The struggle against monopoly was a struggle 
for freedom of association, and against laws which impeded 
that freedom. It was a battle not only against exclusive 
privileges of trade, but also against exclusive privileges of 
combining for the purposes of trade. The battle against 
monopolies was not won until the act was passed enabling 
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any five or more persons to form joint-stock associations and 
to issue transferable shares—the identical thing which for a 
century had been a crime punishable with imprisonment for 
life. The battle of trusts in England has been fought and 
won. The benefit and right of association for business pur- 
poses without limitation has been recognized and legalized. 
The law has lately been announced in a celebrated case to 
be that, although the effect of combination is to check com- 
petition, the means it uses is competition; that parties com- 
bined to do lawful business are not unlawfully combined; 
that it is perfectly legitimate to combine capital for all pur- 
poses of trade for which capital may, apart from combination, 
be legitimately used in trade; that the statutes repealing the 
many acts relating to combinations and to prevent increase 
of prices were a confession of failure in the past and the in- 
dication of a new policy for the future; that the policy of law 
as at present declared by the legislature is against all fetters 
on combination and competition unaccompanied by violence 
or fraud or other like injurious acts; that persons thus com- 
bined may carry competition to any lengths that individuals 
may do; that to limit combinations would be impossible, and 
would be another method only of trying to set boundaries to 
the tides. The same battle has been fought and won also 
in all the commercial countries of the European continent. 
Joint-stock associations may be formed by any who may de- 
sire, for any business.purpose. It may be said the same laws 
exist in this country. It is true they do exist, or rather have 
existed until lately, in many of the States; but ours is a fed- 
eral government, and a corporation of one State has no rights 
which another State is bound to respect. The aim of the 
trust, in the proper sense of that word, was to use the cor- 
porations of different States as agencies in a joint business. 
If corporations could have been formed under the Federal 
law, a trust never would have been heard of. Until corpora- 
tions can be formed with rights in all States, hostility to trusts 
is a menace to legitimate business, and prevents that large 
liberty of association which the magnitude of our commerce 
demands. It seems unaccountable that in this country and 
this age there should yet be lingering doubts of the benefits 
of association in business. It is useless to discuss the ques- 
tion, because business is impossible without association. Our 
continent is large, the railway and telegraph have brought 
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together the most remote points, our production is enormous, 
the world is our market, and combinations of capital, persons, 
and skill must be sufficiently great to meet the demands of 
our trade. The last twenty-five years have been notable for 
the number and magnitude of business associations. Instead 
of competition being destroyed, it was never so strong and 
effective. Prices have been decreased to a wonderful extent. 
Individual prosperity was never greater, the wages of labor 
never higher, and the condition of laborers never so good. 
While contending that association decreases prices, I must 
necessarily acknowledge that it makes competition by indi- 
viduals difficult. If it did not, it would not benefit the public. 
The only way to check competition is to lower prices, and 
the only way to encourage competition ig to raise prices. If 
it is the policy of this country to prevent advantages over in- 
dustry as carried on by separate individuals, the railroad, the 
telegraph, the corporation, and all our great commercial 
partnerships must be destroyed, and business must be rele- 
gated to its pristine condition before these great instrumen- 
talities were invented. But so long as association is free, 
competition cannot be destroyed. 


THE CZAR’S OPPORTUNITY 


In the May Cosmopolitan, Murat Halstead reviews the 
causes of the Russian famine, and notes its political signifi- 
cance. And although, Mr. Halstead acknowledges, the 
imperial system is stronger than the czar or any one, he yet 
maintains that Russia’s large military force has kept the men 
from the fields, the workshop, and the desk, and that grave 
responsibility rests upon the czar for the tragedy of want 
fallen upon his great empire. He says: “ Whatever there is 
that is of value in the imperial form of government should 
appear in Russia, because the emperors have for three genera- 
tions been in many respects the best of theirclass. Possessing 
in an unusual degree manly qualities, they have had the limita- 
tions of their education and position, a fortune that neither 
the highest placed nor the humblest of the race can escape; 
but they have been earnest, resolute, and, according to their 
lights, honest men, and have believed that serving the country 
was helping themselves. Individually their respectability has 
been indisputable. The emperor is the proprietor, and in no 
other country so advanced in civilization is the sovereign so 
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potential. It is this imposing individuality in the govera- 
ment, this concentration of capacity, that increases the ex- 
posure to disaster when the cyclones of human passion assail 
the structure of the state. The lesson is that there is not so 
much space to pass over between the elements of anarchy 
and the forces of imperialism as, under the republican form, 
interposes between disorderly influences and popular con- 
servatism. It is the way of emperors to run on the tracks 
laid for them until, like locomotives, they are worn out or 
derailed. ‘The paths of republican advance offer steady foot- 
ing and assurance that all gains may be held, because the 
caprice of persons ceases to control the movements of masses, 
and the aggregation of understanding in a multitude is likely 
to be better approved by the trials of experience than the 
intuitions of an intelligence trained in the conceit of an au- 
thority that rests upon a superstition. It is the imperial 
system of Russia to maintain an enormous army. Magazine 
muskets are ordered by the million. Is this for the general 
welfare, or the aggrandizement of the few placed far above 
the many, or especially for the one exalted overall? The 
last invasion of Russia was eighty years ago, and Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow will serve for centuries as a sufficient 
warning. Russia does not need a multitudinous military force 
for defence. Aside from her imperialism, she has no require- 
ments for 1,000,c00 armed and drilled men. No conquest 
of territory, save that of Turkey in Europe, would help the 
geographical position of the empire; and when she had con- 
quered Turkey, and her troops were within sight of the un- 
defended walls and towers of Constantinople, the politics of 
Europe did not permit that she would retain the conquest, 
though it was the expression of the ambition of centuries and 
the apparent accomplishment of the manifest destiny of a 
higher civilization. The large’ military force not needed for 
a defence is therefore a failure in aggression. The bulk of 
Russia makes her invulnerable. We can hardly conceive 
that if the soldiers of Russia had been in the fields instead of 
in camps there could have happened a year so lean that there 
was no corn. The disarmament of the military nations is 
a necessity, unless war is to be the chief occupation of man 
and there is to be evolved a slow return to barbarism, 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN SALON....PARIS CORRESPONDENT....LONDON GLOBE 


That eccentric and amusing personage M, Joséphin Péla- 
dan, otherwise the Sar Péladan, Grand Master of the Order 
of the Rosy Cross, seems to have scored a success with the 
salon he has just opened in Paris. True, it may be only a 
succes de curtosité, a kind of nine-days wonder, but it is not 
quite the /fuwmisterie it was expected to be, and crowds are 
flocking to the Durand-Ruel Gallery, in the Rue le Peletier to 
see it. In reality it is worth a visit, if only for the pleasure 
of meeting the Sar, who is one of the most interesting types 
of the art world of the present epoch. This modern Rosicru- 
cian, in spite of the quips and gibes of his countrymen, has 
managed to bring himself to the front, and is now the hero of 
the day. He is indeed a strange character, and appears to 
have been marked out by nature to create the mystic school 
of art of which he has become the chief. Not that he relies 
entirely on his natural qualities; while hovering in the realms 
of fancy, he dues not disdain theatrical effect, which he con- 
descends to turn to good account. Thus, for example, he 
dresses himself up in long, flowing violet robes, wears a bushy 
black beard and a bushy head of hair, which almost cover 
his face, and altogether looks every inch a magician, such 
as may be found in the picture-books of our childhood. That 
he is not devoid of vanity need hardly be said. On the other 
hand, it is only fair to add that he is not wanting in talent, 
for both as, painter and writer he has produced excellent 
works. Unfortunately for his artistic fame, he is a man of 
business as well as a man of art, and his numerous puffs pre- 
liminary have damaged him in the eyes of the public, which, 
because a man is an artist, considers he is in duty bound to 
die from starvation rather than stoop to sordid bartering 
worthy only of the vulgar multitude. The Sar thinks other- 
wise, and he has plenty of precedents to justify him. The 
object of the Rosy Cross, it may be remembered, is to “ rescue 
art from the paths of materialism and bring it back to the 
worship of idealism.” In this task the Sar is aided by M. 
Antoine de la Rochefoucauld, who is styled the archonte of 
the order, and who is also an artist in his way. That the 
progress which realism is making, not only in Paris, but also 
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in other capitals, should lead to a reaction was certain, but 
it remains to be seen if the new school will obtain its ends. 
The exhibition it has just organized is not a bad beginning, 
and would be better were it not mixed up with the mysticism 
of the middle ages, about which nobody cares a farthing. 
The attempt to revive the doctrines of the old Rosicrucians 
may be very academic, but it is unintelligible to the masses, 
and lays the Sar and his followers open to ridicule. Putting 
this point aside, the Salon de la Rose Croix is not only curi- 
ous and original, but also artistic, and really responds to 
higher aspirations in the domain of art. No doubt it would 
have been more dignified on the part of the new school to 
advocate the claim of idealism in a less noisy manner, but 
some allowance must be made for the attitude of the grand 
master, who is the heart and soul of the movement, and who 
is determined not to hide his light under a bushel. He has 
not lacked either tenacity or courage to accomplish an un- 
dertaking which was laughed at in the outset, but which is 
now being patronized by the very persons who ignored it. 
At the same time, however, it must not be forgotten that the 
Parisians are never tired of novelty, in no matter what shape 
it may appear, and that when once they have satisfied their 
curiosity they return to their old habit of cracking jokes at 
the expense of their entertainers. This will probably be the 
fate of the Rosicrucian salon as it is with its rivals, the In- 
coherent and Independent exhibitions. The number of ex- 
hibits is small, and includes statuary as well as painting; 
music will also form part of the salon—for it must be noted 
that Joséphin Péladan pursues the ideal in every kind of art. 
There is nothing particularly remarkable in any of the pro- 
ductions, which comprise good, bad, and indifferent. Per- 
haps the best canvas is a portrait of the Sar, who, attired in 
his mystic robes, is gazing on the heavens like a Christian 
martyr. Many of the allegorical subjects display delicacy 
and sentiment in both treatment and color. Of course by 
the side of these we have the same daubs that disfigure most 
exhibitions. The sculpture department is considered by the 
critics to be superior to the paintings, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is more difficult to deal with idealism with the 
chisel than with the brush. On the whole, there is much good 
work and no small amount of promise, and all the artists have 
labored honestly to do their best. They are nearly all un- 
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known to fame, no artist of mark having deigned to contrib- 
ute. The salon is open to foreigners, of whom there are 
several, among them a sculptor who has come all the way 
from Finland to visit it. From these few notes it will be 
seen that the exhibition is not the mystification one might 
suppose it to be from the strange jargon in which the Sar 
loves to indulge, and which nobody but himself appreciates. 
Naturally he is delighted with the success of his enterprise, 
and promises us a show next year which will simply crush 
the realists out of creation. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC EXHIBITION....PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


The international dramatic and, musical exhibition to be 
opened in Vienna next May, is destined to be of a quite un- 
usual importance and interest to theatrical and musical stu- 
dents and lovers of both arts the world over. It isan altogether 
novel application of one idea that has long since approved its 
value in the world of business and of the fine arts. This is 
an age of commercial exhibition, because the civilized world 
is so closely bound together by ties of business and commer- 
cial relations and because it has found the inestimable value 
of frequent and full interchange of ideas in every department 
of industry. The stimulus of comparison and competition 
among painters which is fostered by art exhibitions, national 
and international, is one of the most valuable and quickening 
influences in art and in the experience of every individual 
artist. But in the drama and music such an influence has 
been almost unknown; the Germans and the Welsh, with 
their friendly competitions of singing societies in Saenger- 
fests and Listeddfods have recognized it to some extent, 
but these things are purely local in their significance. An 
international exposition of musical and dramatic art in all its 
ramifications is an absolute novelty. The idea is the Princess 
Metternich’s—a lady who by her energy in working for it 
will have added another distinction to the nobility of Vienna, 
who have played so honorable a part in the advancement of 
music since the days of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, and 
who have done so much to make Vienna the imperial city of 
music. The original plan was to gather everything in any 
way illustrative of music and the drama among all nations 
and in all ages. All objects, all records, all relics, in any 
way connected with the histories of these arts were to consti- 
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tute the main exhibits. But the plan grew with its considera- 
tion. The idea naturally presented itself to have the repre- 
sentative directors, composers, and interpreters of music, and 
the managers, writers, and exponents of the drama, of all 
countries personally illustrate the condition and present prac- 
tice of those arts in every part of the world to-day. Further- 
more, as a natural and exceedingly instructive complement 
to the historical portion of the exhibit, it was proposed to re- 
produce, as exactly as possible, the state of music and the 
drama at different periods in their history, by actual perform- 
ances under conditions copied accurately from those which 
have obtained at various epochs. The scope of the exhibi- 
tion, as it is now planned, includes all these things; and the 
preparations now actively going forward in Vienna assure a 
brilliant and successful realization of them. The interest 
taken in this great and hitherto untried project, and the 
promises already made by the foremost men in the several 
departments of the two arts, make it certain that no impor- 
tant phase of dramatic and musical art will be neglected. 
The great representative dramatic companies of the world 
will participate. The Théatre Francais will show forth the 
great traditions of the drama in France, and will display the 
perfection to which the French actors have elaborated their 
art. Henry Irving and his London Lyceum company will 
give Shakespearean performances with all the elaboration of 
scenic outfit that the modern manager’s skill can supply, and 
others with no scenery at all, reproducing as accurately as 
possible the conditions of Shakespeare’s own time. Salvini 
and Rossi will both appear in performances of their own. 
La Scala, the famous opera of Milan, will have a full repre- 
sentation, as will the great state theatres and operas of Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, St. Petersburg, the cities of Belgium, Spain, 
Holland, Italy, Greece, even of Japan. A company of Greek 
actors will exemplify the new Greek drama; a company of 
Hungarian actors will play in their own repertory; a Japanese 
society will erect a Japanese village and a Japanese theatre 
in which performances will be given daily. Ona large open 
space the Brenlegger peasants will enact their plays, as they 
have from time immemorial in their native province. On an- 
other the old Spittelberg is to be reproduced, and the tradi- 
tional clown of an ancient German custom perform his antics. 
Other primitive forms of the drama will be copied and made 
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part of this great conspectus of the drama. To provide for 
the modern representations, a model theatre will be built, to 
accommodate fifteen hundred people, and with a stage of 
the most recent construction and device, exemplifying the 
most modern and approved designs. Though a temporary 
structure, this theatre will be of imposing architecture and a 
building of monumental effect—really a model theatre in 
more ways than one. For instance, the orchestra will have 
twenty exits—one for every fifty people—and there will be 
six broad staircases leading to the galleries. In connection 
with it will be built in the nighborhood a rehearsal building, 
and theatrical store-room; while a ballet theatre is also 
planned. An interesting feature will be a large collection of 
plans and models of theatres in all parts of the world, afford- 
ing opportunity for study and comparison. The musical side 
of the exposition will be equally attractive. The great an- 
nual choral festival of Germany, held every year in a differ- 
ent city, will this year goto Vienna. Its choral performances 
are among the most important in Germany, and will take on 
this year a character of special distinction, attaching of them- 
selves no little significance to the exposition. Besides this, 
several of the great orchestras of the world will be heard, and 
‘ some of the most distinguished solo performers. To accom- 
modate the musical side, a large concert hall accommodating 
two thousand five hundred people is to be built; and when 
not occupied by the great attractions from abroad, popular 
concerts will be given every day. Foreign choral societies 
and the great military bands of different countries will also 
be present. Among the most interesting of the musical fea- 
tures will be performances of archaic music, illustrating the 
growth and advancement of the art; among them will be 
heard the antique music of the Greek Church and other forms 
of ecclesiastical art. The display of antique musical instru- 
ments is expected to be a remarkable one—probably such as 
never before has been gathered together under one roof, and 
an opportunity for students such as perhaps has never been 
equalled. The technical side of both theatrical and musical 
art will be well represented at this unique exhibition. The 
musical-instrument makers may be expected in full force. 
The manifold activities that go to the fitting out of a modern 
theatrical representation will be interestingly displayed. The 
interest which this exhibition in Vienna has already attracted 
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is remarkable, and indicates an occasion of unusual impor- 
tance to the two arts of music and the drama. It will cer- 
tainly be unique in the history of either. Its possibilities in 
illumining and explaining the growth and development of 
two such important factors in modern civilization are great; 
and there ought to be results from it comparable to those 
derived from the great commercial and fine arts expositions in 
stimulating,and advancing progress. Its course will be watched 
with attention by all lovers of music and the dramatic art. 


DEFENCE OF THE STAGE....D. DOUGHERTY ....RECENT LECTURE AT DALY'S THEATRE 


There is implanted in our nature the faculty of enjoyment. 
It is among the keenest: of passions; and though it is the 
common destiny of mankind to labor from the cradle to the 
grave, toil and hardship are brightened by and often endured 
for a slight prospect of pleasure. The most perfect enjoy- 
ments are those of the domestic circle. Then, there are other 
fields of pleasure not so select. We find them illustrated by 
the national games and festivals of the ancients; in fact, it 
has been a part of statesmanship to provide for the people 
means of recreation and enjoyment. Probably the most 
popular amusement in our great cities to-day is the theatre. 
By the theatre I do not mean the Italian opera, neither the 
lower class of sensational dramas which too often make their 
way into our best theatres. The drama can be made a 
powerful means of educating, of purifying and elevating the 
masses. It can hit at popular evils, and aim by good- 
natured mirth to correct error, to promote virtue and pro- 
priety; it has been the exponent of religion itself. It is not 
my object to trace a history of the drama from medieval 
times, when it was used as a supplement to Biblical instruc- 
tion, down through its later degeneracy as it echoed back 
the corruption of a corrupt people, neither to follow its rise 
and modern purification from old abuses. It is my object to 
vindicate the stage, to uphold the profession, but denounce 
its imperfections. We must aim to rescue it from its evils 
and abuses, yet let it continue to live and “ wake the soul by 
tender strokes of art.” Acting is the highest of all the imi-— 
tative arts. Contrast with it the arts of sculpture, painting, 
ormusic. Do we not find, in acting, the one touch of human 
nature, that which awakes in us a responsive chord, which 
carries us from real life into ideal existence ? That art which 
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can play upon the heart’s vibration, and make the pulses 
throb while the thoughts are rapt in lofty admiration, must 
command my highest respect and most honest indorsement. 
An actor, to be successful, must be fairly educated, diligent, 
faithful to his obligations; and, as such he is entitled to our 
esteem and encouragement. The opposition to the stage is 
limited to its abuses. Were these to be remedied, the 
theatre would be advocated and patronized by our best 
people, even by the church element. We find the stage de- 
fended in our best literature by such men as Dryden, Pope, 
Steele, Johnson, Goldsmith, Scott, Irving, Dickens, Lord 
Lytton, and Tennyson. Plays have been written by church- 
men and by Protestant divines. They have been success- 
ful, and by popular approval have elevated those whom they 
sought to amuse. Douglass, and Pride Shall Have its Fall, 
are among the notable examples of such dramas. 


WINGS AND EYES....THE LONDON SPECTATOR 


It seems strange that the flight of birds, the most beautiful 
and perfect form of motion, should have aroused so little 
general curiosity. No power has been more envied by man. 
He has attributed it to divine beings, and vainly tried to share 
it. Yet quick-sighted and sympathetic observers of life in 
the fields have missed this most obvious and inviting study, 
and we cannot therefore wonder that Londoners forget that, 
in watching and distinguishing the methods of flight of the 
birds that haunt their parks and lakes, there is open to them 
a new and delightful field of observation. Of the main atti- 
tudes of sustained flight, two only are, as a rule, correctly 
given by our painters. One of these is that proper to the 
gliding motion by which any bird is able, after acquiring a 
certain impetus, to float onward without a beat of the wing. 
In this the bird is correctly represented with the wings spread 
and the tips pointing backward. It is an attitude easily 
seen, because the wings are motionless. The second, which 
is the conventional method of representing the point-to-point 
flight of birds, shows the moment at which the wings are 
raised before the down-stroke begins. It is not the most 
characteristic attitude of flight, for it marks the moment of 
least progress. The down-stroke which follows is the main 
effort of propulsion, and it is the moment of its close which 
the Japanese artists usually select to paint in their impressions 
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of flight, an attitude which Mr. Waterhouse has chosen for 
one of his flying sirens, and one which M. Marey’s photo- 
graphs show to be, on the whole, the most frequent impression 
left upon the sensitive plate. Unlike the grotesque present- 
ments of the movements of the horse which the instantaneous 
photograph has given us, these picture analyses of bird motion 
are most graceful and suggestive; and the eye readily learns, 
after a careful study of the photographs, to discern and mark 
for itself the different phases and positions of the wing pecu- 
liar to different movements, such as alighting, rising from the 
ground, or rising from or descending into the water. That 
these movements might be detected by the eye unaided, seems 
clear from the drawings of fluttering and descending or glid- 
ing birds, which our artists have usually given correctly; for 
these drawings are almost without exception suggested by 
the flight of domestic pigeons, which can be observed in their 
ascents and descents without trouble and close at hand. But 
it seems strange that Landseer should have missed the char- 
acteristic flight of a wild duck rising from the water, and have 
painted those disturbed by the hunted deer, in his picture of 
The Sanctuary, in an attitude which five minutes’ observa- 
tion of the wild fowl on the Serpentine will show to be un- 
natural. The sea gull, which, as Mr. Ruskin shows, is 
conventionality represented by a symbol like a mathematical 
bracket, and quite sufficiently for the purpose of the land- 
scape painter, gives perhaps the best object-lesson in flight. 
From the deck of a vessel, or a pier-head, these beautiful birds 
may be watched sailing, flying, or gliding on a level with the 
observer’s eye, and the most marked movements of the wing 
are readily seen. In the very pretty photographs of flying 
sea gulls generally to be seen in the shop window of a well- 
known photographer in the Strand, about one-third of the 
gulls show the down-stroke of the wing. But this is because 
many of them are gliding forward or hovering, and not in 
steady flight. Such pictures, which are becoming very popu- 
lar, are excellent educators in the facts of flight, and supply 
a useful miscellaneous set of examples with which to compare 
the scientifically arranged photographs of M. Marey. In 
proof of the impressions which the new ideas so suggested 
have made upon modern artists, we may point to the great 
vivacity and truth which mark the recent treatment of sub- 
jects of sport and natural history by the ablest of those 
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painters whose taste has led them to make such subjects their 
peculiar study. Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s pictures of driven 
grouse, and the admirable studies of flying wild-fowl, grouse, 
ptarmigan, and black-game by Mr. J. G. Millais, some of the 
drawings in whose forthcoming book, Game-Birds and Shoot- 
ing Sketches, have already appeared, show a knowledge of 
the attitudes of birds in swift and sudden flight, which equals 
much of the best work of the Japanese artists. It is difficult 
to account, except by the supposition of prolonged and in- 
tense observation, for the astonishing fidelity which not only 
the best, but even the minor, painters of Japan have shown 
in their drawings of birds in motion. Unaided by the magic 
of the camera, they have for generations seen and portrayed 
not only the main facts of flight, but the most minute and 
delicate differences in the poise of the beating wing; and if 
we compare the Hundred Birds of Bai Rei, or the collections 
in the White Galleries at the British Museum, with the last 
discoveries of Western science, we shall find examples of 
every attitude which M. Marey obtained by the use of his 
“ photo-chronometer.” One of their favorite subjects is the 
flight of birds for shelter in a storm of rain; and we know no 
more graphic pictures of flight than these. But perhaps the 
most curious instance of minute observation in the South 
Kensington drawings is that given in a painting of a gull 
about to settle on the strand, while another gull is feeding 
on the shell-fish that lie by the edge of the waves. ‘The atti- 
tude of the flying gull’s wings represents one of the quickest 
and least easily detected of all the common movements, one 
which even instantaneous photography very rarely detects. 
Yet the Japanese artist has caught the movement, and repro- 
duced it in hissketch. Such quickness of the eye can perhaps 
never be expected from Western artists. Hours and days of 
patient observation could alone produce such powers, and 
patience of this kind isan Eastern, not a Western, gift. But 
with the facts already ascertained, it is not difficult to train 
the eye to far greater powers of observing the flight of birds 
than is now common to most observers of nature. 


WHISTLER TO-DAY 

Walter Sackett, writing of a recent exhibition of Whistler’s 
works in London, speaks in these graphic words of his capaci- 
ties as shown in some of his paintings: “ One quality there is 
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about fine painting—it leaves nothing to be said. It is just 
as stupid to try to describe a Whistler as to etch a Velasquez 
or to copy in charcoal the fragments of the Parthenon. — In 
the large gallery you are conscious at once that the works 
give to four bare walls an atmosphere of repose and grandeur, 
suggesting in no way a shop or an exhibition. The great 
tall, dark canvases make exquisite backgrounds for figures 
—no palace can command a finer mise-en-scéne. To move in 
the atmosphere created by them is to catch involuntarily 
something of the grace and distinction, of the nobility and 
dignity, which they exhale. In this they fulfil their first func- 
tion of superbly decorating the house. Where else in modern 
work can we see as we see here that paint is itself a beautiful 
thing, with a loveliness and charm of infinite variety? Does 
that ever occur to us in any other modern exhibition? Are 
we not rather wearied into a loathing of the leathery matter 
with which the annual acres of canvas are loaded or smeared 
with mechanical regularity ? Look at the revel of the brush 
on the coarse threads of the portrait of Lady Meux. Is it 
not beautiful and exhilarating in itself, and is it not a marvel 
how the living, breathing woman in that dainty gown is built 
up by passages of brushwork; which in no way copy the dress, 
but express it in a language of inspiration? ‘Then the ex- 
quisite enamel of The Falling Rocket—perfect form, exquisite 
color, and that peculiar triumph of execution which consists 
in the complete absence of all appearance of labor. It has 
no more technique than the night sky itself, or the scattering 
sparks, or the cold, dark grass. How beautiful the very 
threads of the canvas are in the Nocturne in Blue and Gold 
—Battersea Bridge, drenched in the fair opaque blue; how 
charming the sweep of the brush horizontally across the whole 
picture in the Blue and Silver—Chelsea! Look at the flowers 
in the Little White Girl and the tray with the saké cups in 
The Balcony! That is what it is to be a painter! To know 
and love your material as a rider knows his horse or a vio- 
linist his fiddle. Higher, perhaps, even than this quality is 
the grandeur of conception which has dictated such a com- 
position as the Nocturne in Blue and Gold—Old Battersea 
Bridge. The great T formed by a segment of the bridge 
and its solitary support, the eternity of sky it encloses, the 
track of fire, Chelsea crowned by the old church tower, and, 
far away, the lights of Vauxhall nestling low down on the 
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fairy river! The Nocturne in Blue and Silver—Bognor, again, 
can never be surpassed. The blue of the summer sea, grow- 
ing black with intensity at the horizon, the silent stars, the 
ghostly wreaths of cloud trailing in the watery sky. Four 
little boats hover like great moths and melt their phantom 
sails in a dusky sea. Three show lights that glimmer on the 
water. Though it is night, it is light enough to see the white 
foam turned over by the bows of the two nearer boats. That 
on the far right is going about under your very eyes, leaving 
a white track in the wondrous water. The waves creep in 
while they seem not to move, except where they curl and 
break and tumble at your feet on a dusky shore. You are 
conscious, at the water’s edge, of shadowy figures going 
about their mysterious business with the night. All these 
things and a million-fold more are expressed in this immortal 
canvas, with a power and a tenderness that I have never seen 
elsewhere. The soul of the universe is in the picture, the 
whole spirit of beauty. It isan exemplar and a summary of all 
art. It is an act of divine creation. The man that has 
created it, is thereby alone immortal a thousand times over. 


AMERICAN ART AND LITERATURE....THE NEW YORK SUN 


A theatrical enterprise of a character entirely new to this 
country is to be started in this city in October. Its object is 
not to make money, but to encourage playwriting and theatri- 
cal art generally. Some of the projectors are theatrical 
managers and some are actors, but literary men and men of 
business who are associated with them outnumber the mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession. No play is to be presented 
a second time, and there is to be only one performance a 
month during the season—perhaps seven or eight perform- 
ances during the year. The intention is to produce American 
plays almost exclusively. Occasionally an imported play 
may be produced, but only under unusual conditions and for 
its first appearance in this country. It is proposed to show 
the highest artistic merits of each play regardless of cost. 
The costuming and scenery are to be of the best, and the 
most talented actors are to be engaged. The most unusual 
feature of the enterprise is that the general public is not to 
be admitted. The tickets are to be distributed among a cer- 
tain number of subscribers, who in return will guarantee to 
make up the expenses of each performance among them- 
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selves. These subscribers are to be chiefly men of wealth 
and society, thus securing for the enterprise, in addition to 
the funds, a fashionable and appreciative audience. Thisidea 
of atrial theatre for new plays is not new, although new here. 
The Theatre Libre in Paris is such an institution. So is the 
Independent Theatre in London. The plan has never been 
tried here, although it has been considered. It was for years 
the pet project of the late Lawrence Barrett, but his plans 
went much farther and contemplated a magnificent theatre 
on the subsidized plan of the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
where the finest plays should be produced in the most elab- 
orate manner by a company made up of the greatest stars in 
the world. The present project is to be started in a very 
modest way. Some time ago Franklin H. Sargeant leased 
the Berkeley Lyceum, at Forty-fourth Street and Madison 
Avenue, for a term of five years. No one knew at the time 
what that meant, but it is understood now that the Berkeley 
Lyceum is to be the new trial theatre. The programme for 
the first performance in October is partly arranged. Dr. 
Holmes has been asked to write the prologue. He has not 
yet decided whether to do so or not. If he declines, another 
as well known as he will be asked to write it. Three one- 
act plays will follow. The first is to be Contrast. W. D. 
Howells has signed a contract to write the second play. Frank 
Stockton will write the third. Brander Matthews has engaged 
to write the epilogue. During the summer the stage of the 
Berkeley Lyceum is to be put into a condition to present these 
plays in a manner becoming the purposes of the new enter- 
prise. A beginning has been made toward the formation of 
a regular company. Nelson Wheatcroft has been engaged as 
leading man, and James R. Hearne to take old-man parts. 
Others are Mrs. Hearne, Mrs. Annie Robe Griswold, and 
John Malone. Of course, these regular members will engage 
in other work in the interim between plays if they. choose, 
and their engagement will not interfere with the engagement 
of other stars for individual performances as opportunity 
permits. The chief spirit in the enterprise, as far as active 
work is concerned, is H. C. McDowell, formerly of Boston. 
He is the son of General McDowell. He has been interested 
in theatres in San Francisco, and is interested now in the 
Lyceum Theatre here. He is independent financially, and 
devotes most of his time to the study of mythology, appearing 
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occasionally in the magazines as a writer on the subject. He 
is secretary of the new organization. Franklin H. Sargeant 
is general director, and he has charge of the performances 
and handles the money. A regular organization has not been 
effected, and it is probable that it will not be for several 
months to come. Franklin H. Sargeant, describing the en- 
terprise, said recently: “ This undertaking is wholly for the 
purpose of encouraging art. ‘Nobody will make any money 
out of it, and nobody wantsto. The rich men who will back 
it up and see it through financially will be called upon to pay 
rather heavily perhaps, but they will get their return in wit- 
nessing performances of an exceptionally high character as 
well as in the consciousness that they are encouraging Ameri- 
can art and letters. We have not decided what we will call 
our enterprise. The name The Theatre of Art and Litera- 
ture has been suggested among others. We have now few 
regular subscribers, but we have received assurances which 
make success certain. The great theatrical managers, such 
as A. M. Palmer, Augustin Daly, and the Frohmans, are heart 
and soul in the thing, for it will enable them to judge of new 
plays which they may produce afterward. One plan is to 
encourage playwriting by ordering plays from playwrights of 
sterling ability, paying for them for one production only, and 
that the best that can be given. We will not acquire any 
rights in a play after our first production. The writer can 
then dispose of it as best he may. We will also make a care- 
ful examination of such other American plays as are offered 
to us, no matter who writes them, and produce such as come 
up to the standard without expense to the author. We 
hope in this way to encourage young and talented writers. 
The Berkeley Lyceum will seat about five hundred persons. 
What the thing may lead to in the far future is too much to 
prophesy now, but if we are successful we may have a great 
theatre of our own some day. 











LYRICS AND SONNETS 


MATERNITY....JAMES R. CAMPBELL....YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Mother of God, what is thy thought to-night, 
As his dear, patient face looks down to thee, 
Moist with the dews of unguessed agony ? 
Hast thou the prophet’s ecstasy of sight, 
To scan afar the world’s noontide of light ? 
Art thou rejoicing in the joy to be? 
Perchance, but oh that trembling minor key, 
The mother’s heart still clamoring for its right— 
“Give me my child, if all the world must die.” 
And through the shadows of the scene of death 
Streams morning sunshine from the former years, 
Upon thy breast the smiling babe doth lie, 


And all the happy days in Nazareth 
Break on thee through the blinding mist of tears. 





BOOKS AND SEASONS....THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH....THE CENTURY 


Because the sky is blue; because blithe May 
Masks in the wren’s song and the lilac’s hue; 
Because—in fine, because the sky is blue 

I will read none but piteous tales to-day. 

Keep happy laughter till the skies be gray, 

And the sad season cypress wears, and rue; 
Then, when the wind is moaning in the flue, 

And ways are dark, bid Chaucer make us gay. 

But now a little sadness! All too sweet 
This springtide riot, this most poignant air, 

This sensuous sphere of color and perfume! 
So listen, love, while I the woes repeat 
Of Hamlet and Ophelia, and that pair 
Whose bridal bed was builded in a tomb. 


FRANCIS §. SALTUS....FRANK L. STANTON....ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


O masters! your sweet singer lieth here— 

The lovely and unloved, the lone and lost; 

His life’s frail barque, on seas tumultuous tossed, 
Hath reached the haven where the skies are clear. 
All’s well! Take ye no thought, and shed no tear— 

Ye that were blinded when his spirit crossed 

Your songless world, and, counting not the cost, 
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Sang in the dark, to die when dawn was near! 
When his heart hungered for your love, ye gave 
Nothing. Now that his famished lips are dumb— 
Lips that Love kissed not, though their kiss was sweet— 
Lay not a flower upon his voiceless grave: 
Of their own will the flowers to him will come— 
God will plant daisies at his head and feet. 


YVONNE OF CROISIC....MADISON CAWEIN....FRANK LESLIE'S MONTHLY 


Over the hills where the winds are waking 
All is lone as the soul of me; 
Over the hills where the stars are shaking, 
Breton hills by the sea. 


These were with me to tell me often 
How she pined in her Croisic home, 
Winds that sing and the stars that soften 

Over the miles of foam. 


Fishers’ nets and the sailor faces, 
Sad salt marshes and granite piers, 
Brown, loud coast where the long foam races— 
And a parting full of tears. 


A gray sail’s ghost where the autumn lies on 
Wraiths of the mist and the squall-blown rain; 
Her dark, girl eyes that search the horizon 
Grave with a haunting pain. 


Stars may burn or the wild winds whistle 
Over the rocks where the sea gulls rave— 
My heart is bleak as the wind-worn thistle 
Dead on her seaside grave. 


ENGLAND....fRCM ALFRED TENNYSON'S “‘ THE FORESTERS” 


There is no land like England, 
Whate’er the light of day be; 

There are no hearts like English hearts, 
Such hearts of oak as they be; 

There is no land like England, 
Whate’er the light of day be; 

There are no men like Englishmen, 
So tall and bold as they be; 

And these will strike for England, 
And man and maid be free 
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To foil and spoil the tyrant 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 


There is no land like England, 
Whate’er the light of day be; 

There are no wives like English wives, 
So fair and chaste as they be; 

There is no land like England; 
Whate’er the light of day be; 

There are no maids like English maids, 
So beautiful as they be. | 

And these shall wed with freemen, 
And dll their sons be free 

To sing the songs of England 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 


FALSTAFF’S SONG....EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN....THE COSMOPOLITAN 


Where's he that died 0’ Wednesday ? 
What place on earth hath he? 

A tailor’s yard beneath, I wot, 
Where worms approaching be; 

For the wight that died 0’ Wednesday, 
Just laid the light below, 

Is dead as the varlet turned to clay 
A score of years go. 


Where's he that died 0’ Sabba’day ? 
Good Lord, I’d not be he! 

The best of days is foul enough 
From this world’s fare to flee; 

And the saint that died 0’ Sabba’ day 
With his grave-turf yet to grow, 

Is dead as the sinner brought to pray 
A hundred years ago. 


Where's he that died o’ yesterday ? 
What better chance hath he 

To clink the can and toss the pot 
When this night’s junkets be ? 

For the lad that died o’ yesterday 
Is just as dead—O ho!— 

As the scurvy knave men laid away 
A thousand years ago. 
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DEEP-SEA RESEARCH ...THE NEW YORK SUN 


It was supposed a few years ago that the ocean bottom 
was largely a counterpart of the land features of the globe, 
with its mighty mountain ranges pushing up toward the sur- 
face of the sea, and deep valleys and glens sinking to almost 
unfathomable depths. This is found to be true only to a 
limited extent. Here and there, to be sure, mighty moun- 
tains push toward the surface or rise above it, forming islands; 
and then, again, the bottom sinks in a narrow trough, as off 
the northeast coast of Japan, unti! it seems as though the 
sounding line could never measure its depth. But the ocean 
bed, in the main, is found gently to undulate, and would ap- 
pear, if it could be observed, as of a slightly rolling plain. 
It has been found also that we used to have very exaggerated 
views of ocean depths. Maury, in his day the great authority 
upon the ocean, popularized the idea that a depth of eight 
or nine miles might be found in mid-ocean. We know now 
that a depth of five miles is very exceptional. General Von 
Tillo, who has made the latest determinations of ocean 
depths, fixes the mean depth of all the oceans at 3,803 metres, 
or about 12,700 feet, less than two and a half miles. The 
Pacific Ocean averages about 1,100 feet deeper than the 
Atlantic. The North Atlantic is deeper than the Southern 
Atlantic, and the Arctic Ocean grows shallower the nearer 
the pole is approached. Very interesting facts have been 
discovered with regard to the great distances from land at 
which the sediment brought down by mighty rivers is spread 
over the sea bottom. Those giants among rivers, the Niger 
and the Congo, produce most marked effects upon the nature 
of the deposits at the bottom of the ocean. Buchanan has | 
found that the sea bed for hundreds of miles from land, from * 
the Gulf of Guinea at Loanda, has been filled up to an enor- 
mous extent by the dark-colored soft muds brought down by 
the rivers; and off the mouth of the Congo the shore mud 
has been traced to a depth of 18,000 feet at a distance of 
600 miles from land. Inthe Bay of Bengal and the Arabian 
Sea the sediment from the Indus and the Ganges is spread 
out over the greater extent of the ocean’s floor. Antarctic 
ice brings as far north as 40° south latitude the déris from 
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lands perhaps still unknown. Dr. Murray says, however, 
that toward the central parts of the oceans it is difficult to 
trace the ordinary river detritus in the deposits there form- 
ing. Before the Challenger expedition, only six deep-sea 
fishes were known. ‘To-day about ten times as many forms 
of deep-sea life are familiar to oceanographers. We can 
form some idea of the abundance of life existing in some re- 
gions at a depth of two and a half miles, when it is said that 
at a single haul of the trawl only twelve feet wide, and 
dragged over the bottom for a very short distance, as many 
as 150 specimens of the higher forms of deep-sea life have 
been obtained. One very interesting fact seems to have 
been established by the recent investigations in the Pacific of 
our Fish Commission steamer Albatross. It has long been 
known that the group of animals characteristic of the upper 
part of oceanic waters is entirely distinct from the forms of 
life near and at the bottom of the sea. The Challenger in- 
vestigators thought they had established the fact that another 
distinct group of animals exists in the intermediate depths, 
between these upper and lower forms of life. This theory 
seems to have been upset by the work of the Albatross. The 
naturalists of this vessel have found that the forms of sea 
life in the upper portion of the ocean waters may descend to 
a depth of 1,200 feet or so from the surface, but there then 
succeeds a barren zone which continues to within 360 to 300 
feet from the bottom where the deep-sea animals begin to 
appear. As a rule, these deep-sea animals have no eyes, 
showing that they have no need of them. The fact that they 
are subjected to enormous pressure is shown by many of them 
bursting open when brought to the surface. Some of them 
have very bright colors, and they are found most abundantly 
along the courses of the great currents, showing that these 
rivers in the ocean bring a large amount of food for the deep- 
sea fauna. A narrative of the minor and curious incidents of 
deep-sea exploration would make an interesting story. It 
was a distressing though rather ludicrous mishap that befell 
Dr. Hansen, who unfortunately wrote his labels and descrip- 
tion of the sponges collected by the Norwegian North Atlan- 
tic expedition in fugitive ink, and the records of his work 
became indecipherable. One thermometer now in use regis- 
ters the temperature at any desired depth by means of a 
weight which is sent down the line to the depth required, and, 
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striking the thermometer, inverts it. A while ago a small 
flat fish was investigating the instrument at a depth of 1,200 
feet, when the weight descended and caught the animal. 
From the standpoint of a deep-sea fish, it seems hard that ap 
animal living so far from the resources of civilization shoula 
be exposed to accidents by machinery. We know of the 
enormous territory the Albatross has covered in her cruises 
along the Pacific coast of the Americas. In Alaskan waters 
she has traced the limits of great fishing-banks, where some 
day thousands of Americans may find profitable employment. 
Her series of soundings has extended for thousands of miles 
along the coast. In the neighborhood of the Isthmus she 
has found that the animal life of the Pacific compares but 
poorly with that of the Caribbean Sea, but many of the species 
on both sides of the Isthmus are identical. We observe that 
the most extended work in recent years has been done by the 
Albatross; by the Egeria, which has made many hundreds of 
soundings between Australia, New Zealand, and the Phoenix 
Islands north of Samoa, covering the western Pacific with a 
network of observations; by the Dolphin and Seine, both of 
which have stretched a series of soundings across the Atlan- 
tic; and by the Investigator, in the north Indian Ocean. 
These expeditions have demonstrated the interesting fact that 
the knowledge of deep-sea deposits has now advanced so far 
that experts at home, from the examination of a specimen, 
can tell approximately at what depth and in what latitude it 
was taken, and, with certain reservations, can roughly deter- 
mine the longitude. To give an illustration or two—in tropi- 
cal regions distant from land, and at a depth of 18,000 feet, 
the deposit seems without exception to be a clay arising from 
the decomposition of volcanic matter. In the greatest depths 
there is hardly a trace of carbonate of lime, but at depths of 
12,000 feet more than half of the deposits consists of this 
deposit. Within 100 to 150 miles of land all the pelagic or- 
ganisms are more or less completely hidden by the large 
amount of coast or river débris with which they are mixed. 
One vessel, the Dolphin, found a depth of 20,646 feet south 
of the Azores, which was the greatest depth discovered dur- 
ing its long cruise. The Seine discovered that the now 
famous Trinidad depression (over 20,000 feet) was not so 
extensive as it is represented on the maps. The Pola’s in- 
vestigations in the eastern Mediterranean resulted in record- 
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ing the depth of 13,316 feet, the greatest depth yet found 
there, and the great depression in this sea east from its former 
central position on the maps. The Black Sea has been grid- 
ironed by lines of soundings, and the important fact has been 
discovered that below 600 feet there is no organic life, the 
lower stratum of water being so much impregnated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. An important series of soundings be- 
tween the Bermuda Islands and Nova Scotia was made when 
the Westmeath laid the cable that now connects Bermuda 
with the rest of the world. ‘The work of the Fylla in Den- 
mark Strait, between Greenland and Iceland, had the impor- 
tant result of showing that the warmer Atlantic waters pass 
north through the strait under the surface polar stream flow- 
ing south. The oceanic studies referred to here are only a 
small part of the work of these expeditions. They have been 
rich in results concerning the nature and extent of the cur- 
rents, the color and transparency of sea water, the tempera- 
ture at various depths, polar ice, the formation and dimensions 
of waves, and various other phenomena; and the extensive 
literature now accessible, relating to the sea in all its aspects, 
shows that rapid progress is making in oceanography, the 
youngest of all the sciences. 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL TYPEWRITER....HERBERT OVERLEIGH....BELFORD'S MONTHLY 


During the winter of 1866-67, two acquaintances of long 
standing, C. Latham Sholes, a printer and editor by trade, 
although at that time collector of customs for the port of 
Milwaukee, and Samuel W. Soulé, also a printer, inventor, 
and farmer, were engaged together in developing a machine 
for serially numbering the pages of blank books and the like. 
At the same shop in which they were having the artisan work 
done, Mr. Carlos Glidden, the son of a successful ironmonger 
of Ohio, was also engaged in developing a mechanical 
“spader” to be used instead of a plow. Sholes and Glidden, 
thus thrown into almost daily contact, became much inter- 
ested in each other’s inventions. Mr. Glidden evinced great 
interest in the Sholes machine, and one day chanced to re- 
mark to him, “ Why cannot such a machine be made that 
will write letters and words instead of figures only?” Thus 
was the seed of thought dropped without any knowledge at 
the time of speaking, that such an idea had ever before been 
suggested. Nothing further was said or done at that time, 
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but the sequel showed that the suggestion was not an idle 
one, and was destined to bear abundant fruit in due season. 
In the spring of the following year (1867) a copy of the 
Scientific American which quoted an article from a London 
technical journal fell into the hands of Mr. Glidden. It de- 
scribed a machine called the pterotype (winged type), invented 
by one John Pratt, of Centre, Ala., which was designed to do 
just what Mr. Glidden had suggested. An editorial article 
in the paper pointed out the great benefit to mankind which 
such a machine would confer, as well as the fortune which 
the successful inventor would acquire. This was brought to 
the attention of Mr. Sholes, and strongly appealed to his im- 
agination. He was a man of intellectual temperament, 
though, perhaps, somewhat lacking in the more severely 
practical qualities necessary to carry out an enterprise such 
as he was about to inaugurate. He determined to try what 
could be done, and as Glidden had first suggested the idea 
he invited him to join in the enterprise. Soulé was subse- 
quently invited to join. All made suggestions; Glidden, who 
was of a mechanical turn, suggested many devices, but the 
suggestions of the others seemed to be of a more practi- 
cal nature, so that it finally turned out that Glidden’s princi- 
pal share in the invention was in the value of the general 
suggestions which he made. The first crude model con- 
structed was largely the work of Soulé, who suggested the 
pivoted types set in a circle, and other minor details. Sholes 
contributed the letter-spacing device. (The work went stead- 
ily onward, and by September of that year the first machine 
had been made. It was a success in so far as it was able to 
write accurately and with fair rapidity, but it soon showed 
that it was far from being an acceptable practical writing- 
machine. But many letters were written with it and sent to 
friends. Among others, one was sent to Mr. James Dens- 
more, then of Meadville, Pa. This proved to be a fortunate 
thing for the nascent enterprise, for it brought into it a man 
of practical affairs, who had sufficient enthusiasm to purchase, 
as he shortly thereafter did, by the payment of all expenses 
already incurred, an interest in the enterprise without so much 
as having seen the machine. Mr. Densmore had been both 
editor and printer, and could well realize the importance of 
such a machine; but it is no small tribute to the characteris- 
tic energy and foresight of the man that he was thus willing 
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to embark his means in a device so entirely new and untried, 
for it must be remembered that the present inventors had no 
knowledge of any previous efforts in this line excepting that 
of Mr. John Pratt, above mentioned. Mr. Densmore did not 
actuaily see the typewriter until March, 1868. He then pro- 
nounced it good for nothing, save to show the feasibility of 
the idea, and urged further improvement, pointing out many 
defects which would need to be remedied before the instru- 
ment could be made available for practical uses. At this 
time Soulé and Glidden both dropped out of the enterprise, 
leaving it entirely to Sholes and Densmore. Urged on by 
Mr. Densmore, Sholes continued to devise model after model, 
until some twenty-five or thirty experimental instruments had 
been made, each a little better than its predecessor, though 
still lacking the essentials of a successful machine. In the 
hands of practical users, stenographers and others, each-of 
these was proved to be in some respect defective, and broke 
down under the strain of constant usage, This process was 
kept up until the patience of Sholes was well-nigh exhausted. 
Doubtless if the enterprise had been solely in his hands, it 
might have failed at this critical point, and this attempt to 
produce a writing-machine would have shared the fate of the 
many previous ones and come to naught. But the shrewd- 
ness and common sense of Densmore proved the salvation of 
the enterprise, for he insisted that such criticism and tests 
were just what were needed to reveal the weak points. He 
insisted that the whole thing might as well be abandoned 
unless the machine could be so constructed that anybody 
could use it. Thus, by slow degrees the original conceptions 
ot the inventor were modified by practical experience until in 
1873 it was deemed sufficiently perfect to be placed in the 
hands of a manufacturer with a view to putting the machine 
on the market for the general public. With this end in view 
came Densmore early in the year 1873 to the great gun fac- 
tory of E. Remington & Sons, at Ilion, N. Y. Somewhat 
dubious about his own ability to successfully persuade the 
Remingtons to undertake the manufacture, he invited an ac- 
quaintance, a Mr. G. W. N. Yost, with whom he had been 
associated in former years in the oil-transportation business 
in Pennsylvania, to accompany him, in order to have the as- 
sistance of his well-known fluency in persuading the Rem- 
ingtons. After much negotiation, they were successful in 
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their endeavors, and the Remington firm agreed to undertake 
the manufacture of the new machine. Notwithstanding the 
patient thought and money already expended upon it, use 
soon showed that it was far from being a perfect machine. 
The ample resources and skilful workmen available at the 
great Remington factory were brought into service in the im- 
provement of the typewriter which was thereafter known as 
the Remington typewriter, a name which is now familiar in 
every quarter of the globe in connection with this machine. 
The first machines were ready for the market about the mid- 
dle of 1874. The first ones sold for general use were very 
different in appearance from the compact and well-constructed 
Remington of to-day, although the fundamental principles of 
the early machine still survive. 


UNCLE SAM'S FLA@ SHOP... HARYOT HOLT CAHOON....N. Y. RECORDER 


Uncle Sam has a sewing-bee every day over at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. He employs fourteen women all the year 
round, and in a large sunny apartment, in which the air is 
surcharged with patriotism, the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States Navy are born. To make a flag for Uncle Sam is an 
achievement of no mean importance. It embodies the plac- 
ing of a certain number of stitches to the inch, and it demands 
a vast amount of measuring and perfect uniformity in every 
particular. The work is done under the eagle eye of Mr. 
Crimmins, the foreman of the department, and once a week 
Commandant Gibson makes a tour of inspection, and no im- 
perfect stitch escapes detection. The women are paid by the 
yard for their labor on flags with plain seams, but on many 
of the alleged artistic creations for which other countries are 
responsible, the workers are paid according to time. In ad- 
dition to the complement of United States flags supplied every 
ship in our navy, there are also made the flags of every coun- 
try to which navigation extends. Foreign flags are ambitious 
in design and variegated in hue. The smaller and more in- 
significant the nation, the more startling the flag. Many of 
the flags suggest unique designs in crazy patchwork, and all 
sorts of stitches are employed. Kensington embroidery and 
herring-bone stitch and feather-stitch and catch-stitching and 
buttonhole work, and every other possible decoration wrought 
into the recently defunct crazy-quilt, are here employed to 
advantage. Asa United States fleet sails in foreign waters, 
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the foreign flag that is unfurled out of deference and accord- 
ing to the prescribed etiquette of nations is a work of art 
whose construction is in no wise reprehensible. The dragon 
that floats in the breeze in Chinese waters is a huge black 
fellow so firmly appliqued to each side of the flag that he 
may have grown there for all that China knows, but a visit 
to the sewing-circle at the Brooklyn Navy Yard reveals the 
fact that his six or eight feet measurement of ebony ugliness 
is patiently applied to each side of the foundation and held 
in place by fascinating fanciful stitches in yellow crewel. 
The flag of San Salvador is a proof of dexterity and clever- 
ness and skill of the maker. It is made of yellow, green, and 
brown bunting. A brilliant yellow sun looks over the brow 
of a green mountain, and a brown liberty cap surmounts the 
whole. The Japanese flag is a puzzle, and a very hard one 
at that, to put together. When a woman makes a flag of 
Portugal she has patterns of crowns and crosses and castles 
and windows, and she is obliged to count, and study, and 
measure, and compare, and employ six glaring colors; and 
when the flag is completed she stands self-confessed of hav- 
ing perpetrated the most inartistic specimen of flag workman- 
ship in the flag-shop. After the strips are put together, the 
labor to make one of these inartistic flags! Uncle Sam's 
largest flag, great enough to wrap Columbia many times 
about in a patriotic winding-sheet, consumes just one week 
in manufacture. The bunting used in these flags comes from 
Lowell, Mass., and the supply is laid in twice a year. Each 
piece is subjected to the most severe test. Uncle Sam’s 
deputies know bunting as well asthe manufacturers. It must 
weigh five pounds to every forty yards, and it must stand the 
weight test of seventy pounds to two square inches. It is 
steeped in salt water six hours, and then exposed to the sun 
for six hours. If, after this heroic course of treatment, it 
continues to be bunting of a distinguishable color, it is pro- 
nounced fit for service. Uncle Sam never gets cheated in 
bunting. The bunting is then laid upon the cutting-counter, 
and Mr. Crimmins cuts out the flags.. The red bunting is 
placed over the white bunting, and six strips are cut at once 
with a pair of formidable, gigantic shears. He cuts eight 
different-sized ensign flags, varying in length from thirty-six 
feet to four and a half feet. The makers of the United 
States flags, which are sewed in straight seams, usually take 
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their work home. After the stripes are put together the flag 
must be brought to the cutting-room, on the floor of which 
is a diagram for measurement, and it must be perfect in every 
particular. From hem to hem on all four sides it must coin- 
cide exactly with the nail-heads placed in the floor. No 
apology for imperfection helps it to pass muster, and if it is 
not correct to a thread it must be made over. Mr. Crimmins 
carves the stars from bleached muslin with a mallet and 
chisel. Twenty yards of cotton cloth are folded and placed 
upon the block, a copper star laid on fora pattern, and thirty 
stars are cut at one time. Three times cutting from the 
pattern, and the constellations for one flag are ready for use, 
with a surplus of two stars. Probably no one in the United 
States is as familiar with the exact position occupied by the 
stellar representatives of the forty-four States in the union as 
the feminine flag-makers. The star must be turned down on 
all of its sides to a size indicated by a pasteboard model. It 
must then be properly stationed, basted, hemmed down, and 
then another one sewed on directly at its back. This is an 
achievement not as simple as the words imply. The first row 
on the side of the blue bunting field contains eight stars, the 
last row contains eight and the intervening rows seven each, 
arranged according to a specified diagram, dictated by the 
government. The small boat flags contain only the stars of 
the thirteen original States on account of the size. Every 
ship in the United States Navy is fitted out with flags of 
forty-four foreign nations, with American ensigns, repeaters, 
and pennants, and the work on some of them would tax the 
skill of a court milliner. When the flag is ready for binding, 
it is passed on to another apartment, where a sailor puts on the 
canvas binding and makes it strong enough to defy the winds 
of heaven and various of the elements that may chance to 
toy with it on a three-years’ cruise, which is its estimated 
period of usefulness. The sailor who sews on the binding is 
a picturesque individual, and is a jolly tar in every sense of 
the word. He wears a sailor suit and hat, and his sleeves, 
which are rolled up, furnish an art exhibition in tattoo which 
is of many years’ standing. But he is an excellent “seam- 
ster,” and he accomplishes great results with a thimble 
strapped on to the palm of hishand. The members of Uncle 
Sam’s sewing-bee at the Brooklyn Navy Yard know more 
about flags than any women in the United States, and it were 
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safely said than any women in the world.. They know the 
principles of flag etiquette, and if they were at sea they could 
doubtless converse in flag language with any ship that sails. 
It takes all women to know all things. 


SOME EXTINCT GIANTS....JAMES ERWIN CULVER....THE CALIFORNIAN 


The romancers of the past centuries, Pontoppidan and 
others, who created the kraken and various fabled monsters, 
would, if they could look in upon the collections of the Na- 
tional Museum and Yale College, have reason to believe that 
they were not so far out of the way in their conceptions, and 
that the actual productions of nature really outrival all the 
creations of the most vivid imagination. For a number of 
years, collections have been made of the gigantic forms that 
once peopled western North America—huge lizard-like crea- 
tures, veritable sea-serpents mounted on legs or flippers—and 
now they are being mounted at the National Museum, to the 
astonishment and wonder of the unscientific public. Some of 
these monsters are found intact so far as the skeletons are 
concerned. Others are known only by their tracks—huge 
footprints literally upon the sands of time. In the Connecti- 
cut Valley some of the most interesting footprints have been 
discovered, the quarrymen opening up slabs upon which are 
the imprints of gigantic bird-like feet, formed millions of 
years ago. These slabs, some of which are ten or twenty 
feet in length, are the leaves of the book of nature, which 
can be read by the geologist with ease. Imagine a pond of 
to-day with muddy shores. As we sit in the rushes, we see 
the water birds running along the beach, leaving the delicate 
imprints of their feet. Here a frog leaps along, then glisten- 
ing in the sun is a snail forming a trail; again an insect, with 
its erratic track; a passing rainstorm leaves the imprint of 
its pathway in the soft mud. Even the wind tells its story 
by the little ridges or furrows which the waves pile up. Sup- 
pose that the water in this pond should be drained off in some 
way, and day after day the shore containing these tell-tales 
should be baked in the summer sun. What would be the re- 
sult? The mud would turn to stone, making the footprints, 
the raindrops, the ripple marks, enduring monuments of this 
day’s work. This is what occurred in Kansas, Montana, and 
other western States millions of years ago. A large inland 
sea existed there, extending in early days from the Gulf of 
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Mexico, and losing itself to the northwest. In later times it 
was, Owing to the rising of the land, a shallow inland sea, in 
which lived the giants which constitute the subject of this 
article. They were monsters in all the term implies. Aqua- 
tic giants that swam in the heated waters, dragged themselves 
along over the muddy beaches, leaving their footprints in the 
sands, while their huge skeletons are buried in the stony mud 
of the ancient sea beaches, to be uncovered by the scientists 
of the nineteenth century, The appearance of these early 
inhabitants, and their size, are almost beyond comprehension. 
It was a time of weird shapes—dragons, with all but the fiery 
breath; sea-serpents one hundred feet in length; whale-like 
monsters that crawled along in shallow waters; uncouth rep- 
tiles with gigantic bodies and small heads, helpless and harm- 
less; others with enormous jaws lined with sharp fangs; birds 
with teeth and no wings; flying monsters with leathery wings 
twenty-two feet across; others with slender tails, the end 
broadened into a paddle-shaped structure; lizards thirty, 
forty or more feet in length crawling through the mud, now 
standing on their hind legs, or anon bathing in the warm 
waters in search of prey. Such were some of the giants that 
formerly lived in North America in the old days, and made 
up what is called its fauna. While to-day we laugh at the 
stories of the sea-serpent as an impossibility, this creature in 
gigantic shape and of frightful appearance was one of the 
common forms of this time, and in some of the Western 
States, as Kansas, the skeletons of the monsters have been 
seen, ten within a small area, reaching away from sixty to 
nearly a hundred feet in length, telling a marvellous story of 
their former size and power. Whether man existed at this 
early day, we know not. There is no evidence that he did. 
Imagine a kangaroo, thirty feet long, its back studded with 
enormous spines, some four feet across, its tail covered with 
a double row of sharp spines. Cover the entire body with a 
coat of mail, arm the mouth with a bony beak, and some 
conception of one of these huge beasts may be obtained. Its 
hind legs were much longer than the front ones,so that it could 
raise up and rest on these and its tail as pillars of support. 
Its head was wonderfully small, the most diminutive in pro- 
portion to the size of the body known, while, wonder of won- 
ders, it had what scientific men consider a second brain in its 
pelvis, an expansion of the spinal cord, forming an object or 
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second brain, nearly ten times as large as the brain proper. 
When the hypsirhophus was attacked, few creatures could 
make so vigorous a defence. A single blow of the long tail 
would drive the double row of bony bayonets through the 
enemy, while the enormous spines added not a little in re- 
pelling an attack. The bones of this giant were found im- 
bedded in the rocks of Colorado, where it died millions of 
years ago, and became buried in the mud of the ancient 
lake. Equally remarkable is the plesiosaurus and the ich- 
thyosaurus, the former a veritable sea-serpent thirty or 
forty feet long, with four paddles, a long, snake-like neck 
and head; while the latter has a huge whale-like body, with 
a head resembling that of analligator. The sight presented 
by these monsters swimming about in a shallow lake must 
have been aremarkable one. Here and there the long necks 
could be seen rising above the surface, working like snakes, 
twisting this way and that, now disappearing beneath the 
waves, followed perhaps by forms more wonderful still. An- 
other of these animals, which has recently been placed in the 
National Museum, is the agathaumas. What animal of to-day 
possesses so strange a proportion? It resembles to some ex- 
tent a rhinoceros, but in life bore little resemblance to this 
creature. The animal was twenty-five or thirty feet in length, 
its head being armed with three horns—two, each three feet 
in length, extending from the forehead, while another, sharp 
and dangerous, was perched upon the nose, which was further 
protected by a hard, cutting beak. Scientists are able to form 
some definite idea of the appearance of an animal from its 
bones; and noting the extraordinary frill of bone which ex- 
tends backward six feet from the head of the agathaumas, we 
can realize the enormous mass of muscles which must have 
been required to hold up the giant’s head, and which made 
its neck of great dimensions. The agathaumas was higher 
than Jumbo and longer than two Jumbos placed in a row, 
and, besides the horns as a defence, it was covered with a pro- 
tective armor which rendered it safe from the other predatory 
animals of the time, as it must be remembered that in this 
early day every animal had its enemy—one preyed upon an- 
other. If men lived in those days, they were cave-dwellers 
living in the rocks, garbed in skins, defending themselves, if 
necessary, with stone clubs and hammers. But what could 
their weapons avail against the giant amphiccelias, that crawled 
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slowly and heavily out of the water in the direction of their 
homes, a mountain of flesh, weighing possibly twenty tons, 
four or five feet taller than the tallest elephant, and dragging 
along sixty or seventy feet of flesh? What could such an 
animal be? A long neck, a snake in itself, a tail like that 
of a crocodile, with a huge body, the hind limbs longer than 
the fore ones, suggesting that possibly the giant could rear 
himself aloft. As it marched slowly along, it dragged its 
huge tail, and its weighty feet sank deep into the beach, 
making footprints in the sand which the reader may examine 
in the National Museum, footprints each of which covers a 
square yard of surface. The writer has stood by the thigh 
bone of this giant as it rested on a’shelf, and the bone was 
the longest, and four men were required to place it in posi- 
tion. The appearance of this strange nondescript reptile was 
marvellous indeed. A slow-moving, stupid creature, with 
head and mouth so small that it was to all intents and pur- 
poses helpless, relying upon its gigantic shape to terrify its 
enemies. A cousin to the amphiccelias was the atlantosaurus, 
a giant that undoubtedly attained the length of the largest 
whale of to-day, over one hundred feet, a sea-serpent with 
enormous limbs, the thigh bone being seven feet in length, 
its legs being pedestals for support rather than for locomo- 
tion, and in the water anchoring it to the bottom. This 
monster is the largest land animal yet discovered. This time 
was the day of the sea-serpent in all the term implies, gigantic 
crawling lizards, mosasaurs, fifty, sixty, eighty feet long, 
abounding everywhere, playing havoc with the smaller forms. 
There was the buoyant camarasaurus, seventy-five feet long, 
a snake in appearance, with long legs, floating or wading 
along, buoyed up by the curious air-cells in its backbone. 
Among the remarkable animals of the time was a leaping 
lizard, the lelaps, that stood twenty-five feet high and could 
cover nearly one hundred feet at a bound. To render it 
light, its bones were hollow; sharp teeth and claws made it 
a formidable beast. Even the massive hypsirhophus had an 
enemy in the agile creosauratrox—that was provided with a 
sharp claw on its hind feet, with which it could rip and tear 
the small-headed monster. Fish lizards, sea-serpents, mon- 
sters in shape and form, made up the strange inhabitants of 
these days, when America was rising from the waters. Kansas 
and other States were covered by an inland sea, on the shores 
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of which roamed land animals as weird and wonderful as the 
strange lizards and sea-serpents which populated the waters. 


WHEN MAN WILL DISAPPEAR....8/R ROBERT BALL....THE FORTNIGHTLY 


The paleontological evidence, so far as it goes, must be 
held to suggest that the present human animal, like every 
other species, is necessarily doomed to disappear, unless in 
so far as the presence of intelligence may be able to avert 
the fate that seems to attend every species in which intelli- 
gence is absent. How far intelligence may be able to ac- 
complish this isa point on which paleontology gives no guid- 
ance whatever. It may be noted that man has preserved 
at least one species of animal from the extinction which to 
all appearance would otherwise have overtaken it. The 
camel, as a wild animal, is wholly extinct. In fact, its near- 
est ally at present living in a state of nature must be sought 
in the New World. The camel itself, and its immediate con- 
geners, have been so totally extirpated as wild animals that 
it is to the llamas and alpacas of Peru that we have to look 
for the nearest wild animals to the ship of the desert, which 
has from time immemorial been domesticated in the East. 
It is at least conceivable that what man has been able to do 
for other races of animals he can also do on behalf of that 
race to which he himself belongs. Suppose that the succes- 
sion of summer and winter, of seedtime and harvest, were to 
last indefinitely; suppose that the sun was never to be less 
generous in the dispensing of his benefits that he is at pres- 
ent: it is quite possible that man’s intelligence might be able 
to defeat various enemies which threaten the extinction of his 
species. It seems useless for us to discuss this question, for 
it is perfectly certain that, though man might successfully 
combat some of the agents seeking for his destruction, there 
is certainly one that it would be wholly beyond his power to 
subdue. An agent over which he has and can have no con- 
trol whatever imposes a term to his existence; nor does it 
seem possible for human intelligence to avert the threatened 
doom. To point out the necessity for this conclusion is my 
object in this paper. I know that in the present day there 
are many who seem to think that hardly any boundaries can 
be assigned to the resources of a reasoning being. I have 
heard that, when King Hudson in the zenith of his fame was 
asked as to what his railways were to do when all the coal 
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was burned out, he replied that by that time we should have 
learned how to burn water. Those who are asked the same 
question now will often reply that they will use electricity, 
and doubtless think that they have thus disposed of the ques- 
tion. The fallacy of such answers is obvious. A so-called 
“water gas” may no doubt be used for developing heat, but 
it is not the water which supplies the energy. Trains may 
be run by electricity, but all that the electricity does is to 
convey the energy from the point where it is generated to 
the train which isin motion. Electricity is itself no more a 
source of power than is the rope with which a horse drags a 
boat along the canal. There is much more philosophy in the 
old saying “Money makes the mare to go” than in the 
optimistic doctrine we often hear spoken of with regard to 
the capacity of man for dealing with nature. The fact is 
that a very large part of the boasted advance of civilization 
is merely the acquisition of an increased capability of squan- 
dering. For what are we doing every day but devising fresh 
appliances to exhaust with ever greater rapidity the hoard of 
coal? There are just a certain number of tons of coal lying 
in the earth, and when these are gone there can be no more 
forthcoming. ‘There is no manufacture of coal in progress 
at the present time. The useful mineral was the product of 
a very singular period in the earth’s history, the like of which 
has not again occurred in any noteworthy degree in the geo- 
logical ages which have since run their course. Our steam 
engines are methods of spending this hoard; and what we 
often hear lauded as some triumph in human progress is 
merely the development of some fresh departure in a fright- 
ful extravagance. We would justly regard a man as guilty 
of expending his substance wastefully if he could not perform 
a journey without a coach-and-six and half a dozen out-riders, 
and yet we insist that the great steamers which take us across 
the Atlantic shall be run at a speed which requires engines, 
let us say, of 12,000 horse-power. If the number of passen- 
gers on such a vessel be set down as five hundred, we have 
for each passenger the united force of twenty-four horses, 
night and day, throughout the voyage. Of course no one 
will contend that the exhaustion of coal means the end of the 
human race; man lived here for tens of thousands of years 
before he learned how to use coal. There may be a sort of 
Chinese-like civilization quite compatible with the absence of 
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mineral fuel, at all events in regions where the climate is tol- 
erably mild. We must also remember, as Professor Crookes 
has so forcibly pointed out, in a recent article, that there are 
vast stores of energy available elsewhere. The radiation 
from the sun, if it could be suitably garnered up and em- 
ployed both directly as heat and indirectly as a source of 
power, would be quite capable of supplying all conceviable 
wants of humanity for ages. It is also to be noted that we 
live on the outside of a globe the inside of which is filled with 
substances that appear, from all we can learn, to have a tem- 
perature not less than that of molteniron. If the crust could 
be pierced sufficiently far, vast indeed is the quantity of heat 
that might be available. We see the operation of tapping 
the internal heat going on in nature. Every volcanic out- 
break, every spring of hot water, every geyser, are but indi- 
cations of the internal heat of our globe. It may indeed be 
hard to see how a practical method for drawing on this vast 
reserve of heat can be devised, but it is at least conceivable 
that it may be rendered available when the coal and other 
more accessible sources have become exhausted, or even 
when their yield has considerably lessened. The coal of 
England may last a century or two; the coal in other parts 
of the globe may supply our cellars for a few centuries more, 
but the exhaustion of this truly marvellous product is pro- 
ceeding at an accelerated pace. Doubtless the end of the 
coal, at least as an article of a mighty commerce, will arrive 
within a period brief in comparison with the ages of human 
existence. Inthe history of humanity from first to last the 
few centuries through which we are now passing will stand 
out prominently as the coal-burning period. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the possibility of the continued existence of 
the human race depends fundamentally upon the question of 
heat. If heat, or what is equivalent to heat, does not last, 
then man cannot last. There is no shirking this truism. 
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A WESTERN UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT....THE CHICAGO TIMES 


Out in the teeming Sixteenth Ward, where people are more 
densely packed and where there is a higher birth rate and a 
higher death rate than anywhere else in the city, is Evanston 
Hall. It is an establishment less pretentious in looks than 
inname. Yet it is more important than it appears. All of 
which seems a paradox. Evanston Hall is another branch 
of that silent-working, far-stretching idea known as the uni- 
versity-extension movement. It is more. It is a college 
settlement. Not only are classes and lectures exploited in a 
certain locality, and the dainties that are bred in books spread 
like a gospel feast, free for whosoever will come, but the 
college people have made their local habitation there; that 
is, a few of them, for this is no eleemosynary affair, no reach- 
ing down to extend charitable hands to those who cannot— 
or will not—aid themselves. No, it is simply being neigh- 
borly. Those who have settled in this place and commenced 
the expansion of the family idea of co-operation have, how- 
ever, done so without emphasizing the religious idea. Tocarry 
out reforms—industrial, recreative, domestic, educational, 
or provident—without the teaching of any religious doctrine, 
is to conform to the idea of neighborhood guilds. The draw- 
ing together of men and women as neighbors is possible only, 
in a mixed locality, on the basis of absolute neutrality on the 
subject of religion. Theological or anti-theological teachings 
are bound to drive away either one element or another, and 
go to utterly defeat the object of the organization. It will 
be easy to understand this. Evanston Hall is located at 143 
West Division Street. It is bounded on the east by a Polish 
population of perhaps 30,000, most of them rigorous Catholics. 
On the west are the Germans and Scandinavians, the former 
chiefly materialistic in their views. To sail safely between 
these two different elements is as difficult a passage as be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. It behooves the would-be ex- 
plorers to be wise as serpents and harmless as doves. The 
people among whom they live are not bad or hopeless cases; 
they simply lack interest in one another. Among the Ger- 
mans “ polack” is a term of derision, the application of which 
implies most complete and thorough contempt. What the 
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neighborhood guild seeks to do is to break down factional 
feeling, to melt it in the crucible of a common experience, 
and to broaden ideas to the broadening of life. The scheme 
is pre-eminently social, and yet in its workings is not alto- 
gether dislinked with religion, as it wages a sort of Annaged- 
don battle against evil. It is not boisterous or self-seeking, 
this helpful movement, and it is the direct antithesis to char- 
ity by machinery, by proxy or organization. The idea of 
organizing a college settlement in this great northwestern 
division of Chicago first occurred to Charles Zeublin, a gradu- 
ate of the Northwestern University, at Evanston. He was 
abroad in the flesh, studying social movements in Germany 
and going over Toynbee Hall and the People’s Palace in 
London, England, but in the spirit he was back in the Chi- 
cago of his nativity. When he returned to Chicago, in very 
truth he unfolded his plan. He wanted it to be a university 
settlement, and, further, he wanted it to be of the North- 
western University; well, because that was his alma mater, and 
everybody knows that no other fellow’s university can com- 
pare with one’s own. And he had his way. To-day there 
is a light and commodious flat at 143 West Division Street, 
where abides Mr. Zeublin as resident secretary of the set- 
tlement, together with Mr. and Mrs. J. Clark Tisdel. Mr. 
Tisdel is a young barrister and a graduate of the Northwest- 
ern University, and with his young wife has cheerfully “ set- 
tled”’ in this swarming locality, diffusing an atmosphere of 
sweetness and light from their cheery home and making it a 
common centre for quiet social gatherings of the populous 
neighborhood. The settlement is not a highly luxurious 
affair. There is a dearth of Persian rugs and marble 
statuary, but there are glistening bare floors, and a neat 
cottage piano, and row upon row of books, and over and 
above and around all the pervading subtile essence of home, 
such as makes a lump come into the throat of a homeless one. 


LABOR QUESTION ON THE PACIFIC COAST....JOHN BONNER....CALIFORNIAN 


The discrepancy between the market value of skilled labor 
in California and its value elsewhere might be accounted for 
if the cost of living were higher in the Pacific than in the 
Atlantic States. But in fact it is less. Food of all kinds is 
abundant and cheap; the mildness of the climate minimizes 
a workman’s expenditure for clothing and fuel; rents are, 
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perhaps, higher in San Francisco than in the suburbs of Chi- 
cago and New York; and dry goods and manufactured goods, 
which the resident of the Pacific Coast must get from the 
East, are dearer. But every other necessary of life can be 
obtained for less money in San Francisco than in New York. 
One is lost in admiration of the ingenuity with which, under 
these circumstances, the labor organizations of the Pacific 
Coast have defeated the operation of natural laws, and main- 
tained wages at double or treble the Eastern or European 
level. It is one of the most astonishing incidents in the his- 
tory of industry—one of the most brilliant triumphs that or- 
ganized labor ever won. The monopoly was established in 
the teeth of difficulties which must, at the outset, have ap- 
peared insurmountable. When the labor unions undertook to 
establish that monopoly and to prevent competition in the 
market, which they intended to reserve for their own mem- 
bers, they had to guard against three risks: an influx of labor 
from the Eastern States, a flood of labor from China, and a 
fresh supply of labor from natural increase among themselves. 
It seemed inevitable that Eastern mechanics would flock in 
droves to a State where wages were double what they were 
getting and the conditions of life more agreeable; that of 
the four hundred millions of Chinamen who inhabit a country 
where raw labor is a drug at fifteen cents a day, some at least 
would come to better themselves on the east coast of the 
Pacific; and finally that, in time, the sons of the members of 
the unions would grow up, would compete with their fathers 
for work, and would eventually break down the monopoly. 
These three dangers the unions clearly discerned. They 
provided against them with a skill which seems marvellous, 
The details are replete with dramatic interest. The Eastern 
door of the California labor market was, in the first place, 
barricaded with literature. The Pacific Coast unions made 
it their business to saturate the East with letters and articles 
going to show that California was no place for a working- 
man. Every union in the Atlantic States was supplied with 
accounts of the suffering of unemployed men in San Francisco 
in the winter of 1878, and was left to infer that the situation 
was unchanged. At times articles were inserted in friendly 
papers on the Coast, abounding in the same sense; these 
were scattered through the labor centres in the Eastern States 
with such assiduity that it became an adage at Pittsburg, and 
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New York, and Boston, “ Whatever you do, don't go to Cali- 
fornia." The prevalence of this opinion, coupled with the cost 
of a journey to a remote and unknown country, indisposed 
most workmen to cross the Rocky Mountains. If there were 
any who were not to be frightened away, or who knew the 
real facts, they were subjected to other treatment. They 
learned on arrival that they must belong to a union in order 
to get work. In most trades a union man will not work by 
the side of a non-union man or “scab.” When new-comers 
applied for admission to a union, their case was considered 
from the point of view of their numbers. If there were but 
one or two of them, and no more seemed likely to follow, 
they were admitted on payment of the usual inauguration 
fee. But if there were a number of them, or if they seemed 
likely to be the pioneers of a migration, they were quietly 
told that there was no room for them on the Pacific Slope; 
that they had better return whence they came—at the cost 
of the unions if they were “broke.” In these cases strangers 
found it impossible to gain admission to the unions and im- 
possible to get work without admission. Stories are current 
of savage assaults on Eastern mechanics who moved to the 
Coast and persisted in remaining there contrary to the advice 
of the unions. The methods which Charles Reade abolished 
in England by describing them are not unknown on the golden 
shores of the Pacific. The lot of an Eastern mechanic who 
comes to San Francisco and tries to get work here in spite of 
the unions has lurid aspects. Eastern mechanics being barred 
out, the Chinese remained to be handled, and they had to be 
dealt with differently. Chinamen began to arrive in Cali- 
fornia in the placer days, and for twenty years they worked 
side by side with white men with little friction. In 1868 a 
grand banquet was given in San Francisco to the Chinese 
merchants; the Governor of the State was present, and de- 
livered a speech in which he welcomed the Orientals to Cali- 
fornia. Chinamen marched in Fourth of July processions, 
carrying dragon flags. A few members of races which had 
in their day been victims of persecution and ostracism railed 
at the Heathen Chinee; but people generally were quite will- 
ing to give the stranger a fair chance. This went on until 
dulness crept over the labor market, when it occurred to the 
labor unions that if, by appealing to race and religious preju- 
dice, the Chinese could be driven out, it would be an easy 
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and effective way of getting rid of competitors who might 
become unpleasantly numerous. Californians are like other 
people; the instinct to ’eave ’alf a brick at a man because he 
is a stranger is as strong among them as in other races. So 
when Dennis Kearney got upon a bench on the sand lot and 
proclaimed that “the Chinese must go,” the audience ap- 
plauded; and at the close of the fervid oratory of the Pacific 
Coast Demosthenes many a man bought himself a piece of 
rope to hang Chinamen with. Why not? They had no 
friends. They had no votes. They did not wear American 
clothes nor speak the American tongue. It was agreed on 
all hands that their testimony on oath was unreliable. White 
juries paid no more attention to it ‘when it was contradicted 
by the evidence of a white man than a jury of Southern gen- 
tlemen paid to negro testimony before the war. They were 
an eminently safe object of persecution; the most timid editor 
and the most double-faced politician could rail at them with 
no fear of consequences. Persons outside of the labor unions 
did not care whether they went or stayed; but the unions 
were keenly alive to the gain they would derive from their 
exclusion. It seems strange that, in the hope of securing the 
electoral vote of California, both parties should have been 
willing to pass an act which acknowledges the inability of 
men of our race to contend against the Chinese on equal 
terms, and that the broad admission should have been made 
that the Anglo-Saxon and the Celt and the Teuton cannot 
hold their own against a semi-barbarous race, which is in- 
capable of acquiring any of the higher branches of knowl- 
edge, and can never master a craft requiring anything beyond 
manual dexterity and the merest rudiments of reasoning. 
The Exclusion Act had not even the poor excuse of being a 
measure of protection to American labor against the pauper 
labor of Asia. Chinese cheap labor has always been a myth. 
The Chinese know the value of labor as well as any race, 
and exact the uttermost farthing for their services. In the 
orchards and vineyards of Southern California they are more 
serviceable workmen than the whites, being better able to 
stand the climate, and they ask and get as good or better 
pay. Of the 65,000 Chinamen now in California, some 20,000 
live in San Francisco, and are chiefly engaged in domestic 
service. A competent Chinese cook gets $35 or $45 a month, 
and makes half as much more by the percentage he receives 
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on the house supplies he purchases, the perquisite being no 
secret, but a matter understood all round. The “second 
boy,” who corresponds to the housemaid of the East, and 
makes beds, sweeps rooms, waits on table, and answers the 
door bell, gets $25. Both are boarded and lodged; and 
though the Chinese are supposed to live upon rice, the Chinese 
servants in San Francisco expect hot meat twice a day, and 
havea pretty taste in pork chops and wings of duck. For all 
this, the unions insisted on the Exclusion Act; and no one— 
except a few men of principle—caring to oppose them, it took 
its place on the statute-book, and organized labor was barri- 
caded against competition from the West as well as the East. 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS OF GERMANY 


The leading article of the New Review for April, designed 
to give English readers a succinct notion of the present politics 
of Germany, is by Dr. Bamberger, of the Reichstag. While 
it aims to allay the fears that have been entertained of the 
erratic young emperor, it devotes a greater part of its space 
to an explanation of the utterly harmless character of the 
Socialist-Democrats, claiming that since the days of the Mosts 
and Hasselmans this political party has experienced a decided 
change of heart. The late street riots of Berlin, he claims, 
were falsely attributed to the Social-Democrats: 

“ Let it be distinctly understood, however, that not only is 
the great party of the Social-Democrats far removed from 
these street riots, but that the same come in very awkwardly 
for them; also, and this is an important point, that this party 
has of late years, and more especially since the repeal of the 
exceptional laws, withdrawn itself more and more from the 
revolutionary movement, and its increase in the elections and 
in its Parliamentary representation has strongly contributed 
to this. It has gained greatly thereby in consideration and 
influence, which are too much prized by its political leaders 
for them to set them at stake by revolutionary methods and 
proceedings. The thirty-five members of the Social-Demo- 
cratic party (or ‘Fraktion,’ to use the technical expression) 
play quite a different part in the Imperial Diet than they ever 
did before since the foundation of the North German Federa- 
tion, in the year 1867. The very fact that, since the elections 
of 1890, their places, theretofore high up behind the Moun- 
tain in the Chamber of Representatives, have been changed, 
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and that we now find many among them occupying seats 
farther down, right opposite the front bench of the ministerial 
side of the house, is highly noteworthy as evidence of the 
growing prestige of the party. Treated for twenty-five years, 
more especially by the Conservatives, as a species of outlaws 
with whom the latter could only associate under strained re- 
lations, they have ultimately secured a position of perfect 
equality for themselves. They form a section which is repre- 
sented in the committees of the house, and command an 
adequate number of signatures to enable them to introduce 
independent motions. What is more important than this 
formal extension of rights is, that they are treated by the 
ministers, the federal councillors, and even by their Con- 
servative colleagues, with the same friendly consideration as 
is accorded to any other party. And as they possess great 
talent, industry, and zeal, they really inspire respect. It was 
lately reported that the president of the Reichstag, Herr von 
Levezow, a staunch Conservative, declared in a private con- 
versation that, in his epinion, Herr Bebel was the first orator 
in the house. Opinions may differ on the subject, but this 
utterance is significant as marking the consideration which 
Herr Bebel’s party has succeeded in obtaining for itself. Of 
course, in like measure, with this improved condition, and by 
a process of mutual reaction, the manners and procedure of 
the Socialist members have undergone a considerable change. 
Very seldom, and then only from novices among them, are 
heard expressions provocative of vexatious and inflammatory 
speeches. Very often their motions bring important and solid 
material under discussion. Not a few of them are distin- 
guished by their culture in political economy and by elegance 
of expression; while others whose social position would hardly 
justify such an expectation—as, for instance, the former ship’s 
cook, Schwarz, or the workman in cigars, Molkenbuhr—fre- 
quently delight the house by a staid, pertinent delivery.” 


DOES THE FACTORY INCREASE IMMORALITY?....C. D. WRIGHT....FORUM 

It should be borne in miad that regular employment is 
conducive to regular living, and that regular employment 
does not, as a rule, harmonize with a life of immorality and 
intemperance, or even of crime. The factory women of this 
country and of Europe will compare favorably in respect to 
chastity with the women of any other class. A factory girl 
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whose character is not good usually finds herself in an atmo- 
sphere uncongenial at first, and finally so chilling that she 
leaves the establishment. What there is in factory employ- 
ment that is not in other employments which should tend to 
an unchaste life it is difficult to understand. There are but 
few statistics relative to this question, but all my own inquiries 
have developed but one opinion, and that is that the factory 
does not necessarily lead to unchastity to an undue degree. 
The few statistics which I have been able to collect but em- 
phasize this position, and happily supplement the results of 
the investigation just referred to. In 1884 it was my privi- 
lege to make a very careful inquiry into the condition of the 
workingwomen of the city of Boston. The result was as 
emphatic as that reached in the investigation of 1881 involv- 
ing many cities and towns in this country and in Europe. 
The testimony of the police of Boston was very gratifying, 
and was fully expressed by a captain of police when he said 
that people who charged the workingwomen with unchastity 
did not know what they were talking about. All the officers 
with whom the experts in this investigation conversed on the 
subject gave similar testimony. The conclusion of that in- 
vestigation was that so far as their moral condition was con- 
cerned the workingwomen of the city of Boston were making 
a heroic, honest, and virtuous struggle to earn an honorable 
livelihood, and it that it was rare that one of them could be 
found leading an improper life. The fact that here and there 
a girl forsakes the path of virtue and leads a sinful life should 
not be used to the detriment of the class to which she belongs, 
especially when her life is peculiarly exposed to temptation, 
as is the case with girls struggling on five dollarsa week. It 
is exceedingly easy to be good on a sure and generous in- 
come; but it requires the strongest character to enable one 
to be good on an unstable income of five dollars per week. 
Another official investigation proves these general statements 
to be true. In 1888 I again had the opportunity to make 
some extended inquiries into the character, surroundings, and 
conditions of workingwomen. This was done for twenty-two 
of the large cities of the United States; and under this in- 
vestigation, information was secured relating to 3,866 fallen 
women. The result showed that a large proportion of them, 
namely, 1,155, or nearly 30 per cent, came from housework 
and hotel work; the next largest, so far as occupation is con- 
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cerned, was 505 from the ranks of seamstresses, dressmakers, 
and employees of cloak and shirt factories; while 1,236, or 
31.97 per cent of the whole number, came directly from their 
homes. Nor did the investigation show that the employers 
of labor were guilty of reducing their employees to the con- 
dition of unchastity, as is often alleged. It is only in the 
rarest cases that one meets with a whisper that this is the 
case; and these whispers, followed to their source, have 
rarely, in either of the investigations named, disclosed any 
facts which would lead to the conclusion that employers make 
bargains based on the loss of character of their employees. 
All such impressions originate in the idea that girls cannot 
dress well upon the small wages they receive, but must neces- 
sarily lead immoral lives to receive pecuniary assistance. All 
the testimony, however, that I have ever been able to collect 
upon this point is against such an idea; but I am sorry to say 
that it prevails to a very great degree, and the statement is 
constantly met with. Testimony of capable and honest wom- 
en—of heads of departments in great stores and millinery 
establishments and shops, forewomen of shops, and matrons 
of homes, and of all those best informed and in the best 
position to give testimony on this point—is that the working- 
women are as respectable, as moral, and as virtuous as any 
class of women in the country. Of course there are excep- 
tions in this class, as in all; but the grand fact must stand 
out plainly that industry cannot be burdened with a charge 
that falls in other directions, so far as the charge has any 
basis upon which it can rest. I am not troubled, therefore, 
about the integrity of the family and the purity of social life, 
nor the security and perpetuity of religious institutions, on 
account of the entrance of woman into a wide industrial and 
educational field; for it seems to me undeniable that the in- 
evitable result will be increased respect for woman in every 
direction, because independence and capacity always bring 
respect; and, again, if it be considered degrading to earn 
one’s living in productive enterprises by wages paid for man- 
ual toil, it is relatively degrading to earn it in the professions 
or in semi-professional employment. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE EXPOSITION....H. VAN BRUNT....THE CENTURY 


Probably the largest, the most deliberate, and the most con- 
spicuous expression of the present condition of architecture 
in this country will be looked for by foreign critics on the 
grounds of the World’s Columbian Exposition; but they will 
find it rather in the latest commercial, educational, and do- 
mestic structures in and near our larger cities. By these our 
architecture should be judged. It is true that the industrial 
palaces of our exposition will be larger in area than any 
which have preceded them, and will surpass in this respect 
even the imperial villas and baths of the ancient Romans. 
But they will be an unsubstantial pageant of which the con- 
crete elements will be a series of vast covered inclosures, ad- 
justed on architectural plans to the most lucid classification 
and the most effective arrangement of the materials of the 
exposition, and faced with a decorative mask of plaster com- 
position on frames of timber and iron, as the Romans of the 
empire clothed their rough structures of cement and brick 
with magnificent architectural veneers of marbles, bronze, 
and sculpture. Mr. Burnham, the Chief of Construction, 
rubs his wonderful lamp of Aladdin in his office, and the sud- 
den result is an exhalation, a vast phantasm of architecture, 
glittering with domes, towers, and banners, like the vision of 
Norumbega, which presently will fade and leave no trace be- 
hind. However temporary the buildings, the formative mo- 
tives behind them will be on trial before the world; for these 
motives, disembarrassed as they have been, toa great extent, 
of the usual controlling considerations of structure and cost, 
and concentrated upon the evolution of purely decorative 
forms, have made demands upon our resources of art such, per- 
haps, as have been required by no previous emergency in arch- 
itecture. The liberality exhibited by the management and by 
the architects of Chicago toward their brethren summoned 
from other cities has been more than generous. To the latter 
were assigned all the buildings around the great court, a com- 
pliment which involved the most serious responsibilities, and 
of which the only adequate recognition could be an especial 
effort to justify it. In view of the fact that these buildings had a 
mutual dependence much more marked than any others on the 
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grounds, and that the formal or architectural character of the 
court absolutely required a perfect harmony of feeling among 
the five structures which inclose it, it became immediately evi- 
dent to these gentlemen that they must adopt, not only a 
uniform and ceremonious style—a style evolved from and 
expressive of the highest civilizations in history—in which 
each one could express himself with fluency, but also a com- 
mon module of dimension. These considerations seemed to 
forbid the use of medizval or any other form of romantic, 
archeological, or picturesque art. The style should be dis- 
tinctly secular and pompous, restrained from license by his- 
torical authority, and organized by academical discipline. It 
was not difficult, therefore, to agree upon the use of Roman 
classic forms, correctly and loyally interpreted, but permitting 
variations suggested, not only by the Italians, but by the other 
masters of the Renaissance. It was considered that a series 
of pure classic models, in each case contrasting in character 
according to the personal equation of the architect, and ac- 
cording to the practical conditions to be accommodated in 
each, but uniform in respect to scale and language of form, 
all set forth with the utmost amount of luxury and opulence 
of decoration permitted by the best usage, and on a theatre 
of almost unprecedented magnitude, would present to the 
profession here an object-lesson so impressive of the practical 
value of architectural scholarship and of strict subordination 
to the formulas of the schools, that it would serve as a timely 
corrective to the national tendency to experiments in design. 
It is not expected that this display, however successful, should 
interfere with any healthy advance on classic or romantic 
lines which may be evolving here. There are many unedu- 
cated and untrained men practising as architects, and still 
maintaining, especially in the remote regions of the country, 
an impure and unhealthy vernacular, incapable of progress; 
men who have never seen a pure classic monument executed 
on a great scale, and who are ignorant of the emotions which 
it must excite in any breast accessible to the influences of art. 
To such it is hoped that these great models, inspired as they 
have been by a profound respect for the masters of classic 
art, will prove such a revelation that they will learn at last 
that true architecture cannot be based on undisciplined in- 
vention, illiterate originality, or, indeed, upon any audacity 
of ignorance. It was further agreed by the architects of the 
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court that the module of proportion for the composition of 
their facades should bea bay not exceeding twenty-five feet in 
width and sixty feet in height to the top of the main cornice, 
which is about the size of a five-storied facade on an ordinary 
city lot. In all other respects each of these gentlemen, in- 
fluenced of course by mutual criticism, and subject to the 
approval of the executive of the exposition through its Com- 
mittee on Grounds and Buildings, has been left perfectly free 
to develop, within the area prescribed in each case, the design 
of the building assigned to him. Under these circumstances, it 
may fairly be anticipated that the great palaces of the court 
will illustrate the vital principle of unity in variety on a 
scale never before attempted in modern times. 


PERU AT THE WORLD'S FAIR....THE NEW YORK TIMES 


There is every prospect that the Peruvian exhibit at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition will surpass that of any of the 
other republics of the west coast of South America. The 
greatest interest has been manifested in the subject both by 
the government and the people, and active measures are in 
progress now to insure a most creditable display. The special 
commissioner to Peru is Ensign William E. Safford, a naval 
officer who has devoted much attention to scientific work, and 
who has displayed a great amount of energy in exciting an 
interest in the World’s Fair here. The Peruvian commis- 
sioners who have the World’s Fair matter in hand have agreed 
upon a plan which will doubtless simplify their efforts and 
insure a great exhibit at Chicago. There is to be a national 
exposition in Lima in May, to be known as a Congress of 
Producers. The exhibition will probably continue several 
months, and when it is closed it is the purpose of the com- 
missioners to make a careful selection among the articles dis- 
played, and to transfer the best features of the entire exhi- 
bition to Chicago. The agricultural and mining interests 
particularly will doubtless be represented very extensively. 
The Chicago Exposition will see a large display of the fruits, 
trees, and plants of Peru, the sugar, rice, cotton, and wine in- 
dustries, and the manner in which they are developed, and in 
fact everything which pertains to modern Peru. In addition 
to this, there will be a most interesting exhibit of antiquities 
representing the early history of the country and including 
specimens of the work and of the manners and customs of 
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the oldest Indian nations. Besides this, there will be repre- 
sentations of Indian life in Peru as it exists to-day among the 
wild tribes who inhabit the interior of the country. Mr. 
Safford soon after his arrival here determined to use his per- 
sonal efforts in obtaining a collection of articles of this char- 
acter without reference to what the government might do 
toward the same end. The collection which he has made 
has created great interest and astonishment even among the 
Peruvians themselves. He has obtained specimens repre- 
senting the life of the ancient and modern Indians and the 
early Spanish settlers, and has collected antiquities of every 
description, including old books and furniture and pottery 
and the clothing worn by the earliest inhabitants. He has 
also travelled through the districts in which still live some of 
the wildest tribes on the continent, and has obtained speci- 
mens of their works and representations of their mode of life, 
and he has had a large number of life-sized paintings, made 
from photographs of the Indians themselves, which represent 
these savages as they are to-day. He has also made arrange- 
ments to take to Chicago a band of the wildest and most 
barbarous Indians in Peru, and has secured for them a great 
quantity of the native costumes and dresses, which will make 
an attractive display. He has pursued his researches in this 
direction not only in Peru, but also in Bolivia, which is in his 
district. Mr. Safford has been greatly assisted in this work 
by Mr. George C. Dorsey, who has been here for a year past 
as the representative of the Department of Archeology and 
Ethnology of the World’s Fair, and who has been engaged in 
excavating in the districts inhabited by the first settlers of 
the country. Mr. Dorsey has also made a large collection 
of antiquities for his own department, which will not only be 
displayed at the World’s Fair, but are also intended for the 
national museum to be established in Chicago at the close 
of the fair. Mr. Safford’s collection is also intended for the 
same purpose. Among the articles which Mr. Dorsey has 
collected already are two hundred mummies and a great 
quantity of pottery and earthen and silver ware, which he has 
excavated near Lake Titicaca, in Bolivia, and in other districts 
which were occupied by the most enlightened Indians on the 
American continent four hundred years ago. All of these 
articles are packed and stored ready for shipment. 
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A LOST HOUR....CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY....N. 0. TIMES-DEMOCRAT 


A golden hour on a summer morn 
When half the world was still; 
The dew was fresh on the new-mown hay, 
And the bridal veil on the fair young day 
Hung over the purple hill. 


The sheep bells tinkled across the slopes, 
Sweet as an elfin chime; 
Butterflies flitted athwart the down, 
Bees went murmuring, busy and brown, 
Over the fragrant thyme. 


A languid calm and a dull content— 
Silence instead of speech; 
The wind sighed low and the lark sang high; 
But the golden hour of our lives went by, 
And drifted out of reach. 


We both went back to an eager life; 
But in its pause, to-day, 
The dream of that golden hour returns, 
And my jaded spirit frets and yearns 
For one chance swept away. 


The years creep on, and the heart grows tired 
Even of hopes fulfilled, 
And turns away from the world’s strong wine, 
With fevered lips that must ever pine 
For that pure draught once sipped. 


And yet, perchance, when long day wanes— 
(Age hath its joy late-born)— 
We shall meet again on the green hillside, 
And find in the solemn eventide 
The hour we lost at morn. 


AN OLD SONG....LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE... ‘‘A HANDFUL OF LAVENDER" 


I set my reed against my lips and blow, 

From out the sunset and the thick of May, 

The tune that in my throat has throbbed all day, 
To you, upon your terrace pacing slow. 

Listen, it is the sweetest tune I know; 
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In the last light a little longer stay; 
Soon will I break and fling my reed away, 
And stripped of song forever from you go. 


Listen, I pipe you some December sere, 

The bough without the bloom, noons dark with rain, 
You old, I dead, the sharp wind at the door. 

Ah, how these notes will haunt that aging year! 
The brier will blossom by your walls again, 

And you grow young, and I alive once more. 


SOME SWEET DAY....ERNEST McGAFFEY....THE ARKANSAW TRAVELER 
Dear, 
When you are here, 
A subtle sense of music seems 
To be with me, and tangled gleams 
Of sunlight through the branches stray, 
And once again I hear you say, 
“T’ll tell you—some sweet day.” 
Dear, 
When you are near, 
I know no touch of vain regret, 
And all unhappiness forget, 
For looking in your eyes of gray 
The truth within them seems to say, 
“T’ll tell you—some sweet day.” 
Dear, 
When leaves are sere 
And all the forest’s brown and gold 
Takes flight, and grass grows bent and old, 
There floats a murmur in the air 
Vague, mystic, reaching everywhere— 
And all Septembers passed away 
Are with me, and I hear you say, 
“T’ll tell you—some sweet day.” 


SEPARATED ...THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
If desert sands my eager feet would journey, 
Nor weary till I kissed the earth where thou shouldst stand; 
If it were sea, I’d cross the waters over, 
Nor fear the tempest till I reached thy land; 


If it were death, I would not live without thee; 
The weary hours could never solace know, 
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But gladly from the empty world about me, 
Through death’s dark way to seek thee, love, I’d go. 


Not desert lands, nor sea, nor even death, dear, 
Divides our lives and keeps our souls apart; 

But distance wider than two worlds compute, love, 
Hath its equator in thy silent heart. 


NEBULOSA....FRANCIS §. SALTUS....THE PITTSBURG BULLETIN 


She who so madly loved the falling rain, 
From clouds storm-shattered, and the sable gloom 
Of nights tempestuous, has for long years lain 
With my lost hope and passion in the tomb; 
But her ethereal spirit, in content, 
Now soars unfettered in its element. 


When by the sea the twilight sadly wanes, 
And when the gathering gray autumnal mist 
Covers still beaches and broad, barren plains 
With hazy, vaporous films of amethyst, 
A figure that I indistinctly see 
Through its vague depths continually follows me. 


It passes near me on long winter eves, 
When the soft snow, blurring the road from view, 
Descends in crystal flakes upon the leaves, 
Keeping some strange and ghostly rendezvous. 
I feel a phantom presence as it flies 
Reluctantly through dull and sullen skies. 


When nights are starred, or in the splendent sheen 
Of summer suns, I wait for it in vain; 
But over me I can perceive it lean 
In the swift, tenebrous torrents of the rain, 
And with warm, dripping arms, in formless grace, 
It clings to me in a supreme embrace. 


Her soul imperishable for all time, 

Thus forms of all that falls from heaven a part, 
And through the years, intangible, sublime, 

Will keep fond memory vivid in my heart. 


And that is why I love to wander so 

In this mist-haunted land; to seek again 
Her kisses wafted to me in the snow, 

Her tears that fall upon me in the rain! 
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THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION....RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 


The science of religion is just as properly a science as the 
science of government. Each particular science is but a seg- 
ment of the circle—a division of knowledge—made by our- 
selves for our convenience. All phenomena are related, and 
all the sciences are but portions of one science—the science 
of the universe. Religious thought, emotion, and practice 
belong to the phenomena of human life, and must be included 
in the study of man. We must look to anthropology, and 
not to that pseudo-science called theology, for the solution 
of religious problems. Indeed, while theology has been 
loudly proclaiming its @ priori speculations in regard to God, 
his nature, his purpose, and his plans as absolute truths so 
evident that they must not be questioned, so sacred that 
doubt of them implies moral depravity and excites divine 
wrath against the sacrilegious offender, anthropology has 
been exposing the weakness of theological assumptions, the 
puerility of its threats, the primitiveness of its method of 
thought, and showing that its “ absolute truths” are but spec- 
ulative fancies, which, instead of having a scientific value, 
begin where all science and correct reasoning end. Theology 
is no more entitled to be called a science than is astrology. 


ELECTRICITY AND THE SOUL....WILLIAM HEMSTREET....NEW YORK SUN 


There is more in the great realm of electricity than me- 
chanical force. At a recent lecture in the Brooklyn Institute 
upon the subject of electricity as related to the human body 
an auditor asked the question, “ How does electricity kill?” 
The speaker answered that it was a mystery, but that it was 
partly psychical. This answer is a great step forward in the 
problem of life and soul. It was admitted that in death by © 
an electric shock there may be no physical lesion whatever. 
A few days after, the physicians at the autopsy upon Charles 
Mcllvain, who had been executed at Sing Sing by electricity, 
reported that “the brain was normal and there was no appar- 
ent cause of death.” It appeared that life had simply stopped, 
and no more could be said. Can we derive from this any 
advantage in psychology ? We assume that animal life and 
soul life are identical. How are they separated from the 
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body ? What and where is the mental ego? Until nearly 
modern times mankind, with all its intelligence, believed the 
earth was practically flat, surrounded by and resting upon an 
unknown and indefinite sea. There is to-day, upon a subject 
of more importance, a grand parallel to that shortness of 
mental reach, in our regarding the soul’s boundaries with the 
same mystery and superstition, and not taking the first step 
to inquire what the soul is, where it is, or wether there is 
any scientific proof of its existence at all after bodily dissolu- 
tion. We have failed to call it anything in particular. So 
far as we think at all onthe subject, we fancy about it as the 
ancients did about the limitless expanse of water floating the 
world—without inquiry as to what supported the water; or we 
vaguely believe that it is a nothing, an unconditioned, ab- 
stract séntence, without form, location, or substance. That 
idea named soul, upon which billions of treasure have been 
paid for temples, and about which multitudes of the most re- 
spectable of every age are set aside to teach their fellow-men, 
has not, up to this time, been proved to be ‘anything other 
than a phenomenon of perishable animality; and it is the 
least known, although said to be the most precious, of all 
things. The most learned and exalted of human beings— 
potentate, scholar, saint—however much they cling to exist- 
ence, hope, and love, have no idea at all of the essence or 
science of their own future condition. If the soul exists after 
death, it must be a material thing, because there can be no 
force that is not expressed in matter, as we understand matter 
to be. Besides that, the human mind is so constituted that 
it cannot conceive of a disembodied sentient ego except as 
an alterity of something else, and therefore as having segre- 
gation, location, configuration, and space relations like any 
other matter, and that it must therefore be of and attached 
to some kind of substance. Does that substance germinate 
and take form in the human body? If it is raised a spiritual 
body, where does that body come from? When a man is 
shocked to death by electricity, we find him remaining a per- 
fect animal organism, with not the finest tissue ruptured or 
destroyed, not a blood corpuscle overturned or changed, not 
a cell showing any difference, and yet life, with all the awful 
vastness of its meaning, has escaped as instantly and tran- 
quilly as an infant passing from awakeness to slumber. What 
had that life or mental ego been? It was necessarily in the 
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body, but now it is out of it, leaving no apparent cause. 
What particular organic part did it inhabit? The material- 
ists and many scientists say the mental ego is only a mode of 
motion of an organic structure, and that it ceases to exist 
with the cessation of bodily action. Right here it seems that 
this newly investigated phenomenon of electrical execution 
is a step toward the solution of this wonderful problem. But 
with the same fatuity that the physicists have called con- 
sciousness a mode of motion, have they also called the elec- 
tric current that destroys that consciousness a mode of mo- 
tion. But that explains nothing. They do not pretend to 
describe the kind of motion, nor what the thing is that has 
the motion, nor how mind and power can come from motion. 
Under their theory it is a fair suspicion that life might be 
restored again by another motion, or by human magnetism 
and sympathy, artificial respiration, or other means. If life 
is only a mode of motion, it is a murderous barbarism to cut 
up a man immediately after execution, unless his body is 
butchered by it. But assuming the electric current to bea 
real material fluid-entity, a rarefied substance like ether in 
motion, according to Professors Lodge and Tesla, it would 
seem that this death by electric shock is simply the driving 
out or displacement of one fluid or ether that contains the 
life by the excessive force of another and extraneous fluid or 
ether. Various phenomena tend to indicate that within the 
corpuscles of the blood, the molecules of the cells, nerve 
axes, etc., there is a fluid or energy similar to that which 
courses along the electric wire, that it is a moving substance 
like the ether, and that it contains the mind and life. Then 
when that fluid is driven out, the victim is finally dead; the 
nexus is destroyed, and we as yet know of no art for bring- 
ing them together again. The importance of this fact or 
principle that the mind must have a physical location cannot 
be too familiarly impressed in this argument. Where and 
what is its habitat ? Upon what thing does the outward elec- 
tric current impinge to drive mind out, if we find no trace of 
its mechanical action upon the molecules? Is there a thing 
within the molecules, independent of the molecules, that 
could be the home of this life, mind, and soul? It. resides 
somewhere in the body. Where? We find the most com- 
plete telegraphic system in the body; does it contain no resi- 
dent electricity or nerve fluid to fit it? If ether does occupy 
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the body, as is proved by magnetic phenomena, the mind and 
life might as well inhabit that ether as anything else, like the 
bodily elements of carbon, phosphorus, hydrogen, oyxgen, 
etc. This matter-energy is everywhere, and the soul is a 
piece of it. Attraction, magnetism, cohesion, electricity, 
gravitation, force, are all an ethereal god fer se, and without 
figure of speech. Mind, like energy, is in and of matter. 
There is no energy or mind where there is no matter. There 
is no divine mind without matter. He is matter and mind 
as one. The ether is unassimilated, uncondensed, uncon- 
gealed matter with all the powers of matter. The nerve 
fluid or soul body is probably the same thing or analogous 
to it—a substance. In death by electricity there is no proof 
that the soul or mind-ego is annihilated. It may simply be 
unseated, expelled as a material entity. It will not do, after 
our progress thus far into the occult, to say what we cannot 
see and handle cannot be. Mind in the ether is no more un- 
natural than mind in flesh and blood. As is said of electri- 
city, the ether cannot be generated nor destroyed by us. If 
life is only a mode of motion of a physical body, then we 
must give up all hope of immortality, because our physiolo- 
gies become destroyed. If the disembodied soul and the all- 
pervasive God be not material things, then they are only 
metaphysical conjectures that will keep on bearing fruits of 
agnosticism, infidelity, and despair. Matter does not perish. 
The soul being homogeneous, elemental, ethereal matter, is 
immortal. God is the infinite and all-pervading mind that 
is in and of the all-pervading ether. It is the divine sentience 
within that primordial ether that produces in the ether agita- 
tion, then the minutest centres of force and vortices, then 
cosmic agglomeration, and finally the nebular process and 
physical creation as we see it; something as motion in a 
solution precipitates crystals, or as motion of a fluid at the 
freezing-point suddenly precipitates congelation. The great 
spheres, and all that in them is, are concentrations of this 
primordial substance. That is why God is said to be every- 
where, penetrating and suffusing all things. He is the soul 
of the world, the energy of matter, the omnipresent ether or 
electricity; therefore, theologically speaking, we do not sin 
nor think to sin, knowing that He is in us, not as an imagina- 
tion, but as a physical fact, as the animal has nerves and cir- 
culation without knowing it. As magnetic induction is every- 
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where in space without a visible medium, so human souls, 
embodied and disembodied, may have their occult contact 
and telegraphy through space. The Psalmist said: “ He re- 
storeth my soul.” This is a chemical or electrical fact, as 
-the sun sustains the plant, as well as a psychological or moral 
fact. Says Professor Tesla: “ Nature has stored up in the 
universe infinite energy. The eternal recipient and transmit- 
ter of this energy is the ether. . . . The electro-magnet theory 
of light and all facts observed teach us that electric phenom- 
ena and ether phenomena are identical.” Now, call the pro- 
fessor’s “energy” God’s mind, and his “ ether” God’s body, 
then we have a new theology, the secret of eternal life, and 
the process of cosmic evolution. Scientists get up to that 
point, and there they become balky. A right mind cannot 
conceive of dead matter getting its first impetus without a 
sentient cause, like our own minds energizing our bodies. 
God in the ether is no more curious than soul in a body. If 
this ether inhabits our bodies, and if death by electric shock 
—which is a flow of ether—drives out that bodily ether which 
contains soul, there follows the corollary that the soul has 
its kinetic force in society and is indestructible. Faraday 
believes electricity and gravitation are related; leading elec- 
tricians believe electricity and ether are identical. So gravi- 
tation, attraction, and all energy and mind are qualities of 
ether. That portion of the ether that we have built up in 
our bodily organisms, and which holds our mental egos, being 
indestructible, is, when united to mental and moral persis- 
tency, immortal, just as we would live forever here on this 
earth by choice and intent if our present bodies were homo- 
geneous and of ultimate element like the ether. Thus, among 
the wonderful things electricity is developing, itself coming 
now as a new agent to match human evolution, is it also tend- 
ing to throw light upon the greatest of questions, our resurrec- 
tion? If we live hereafter, it is by a natural and simple law. 


THE VOUDOO DANCE....FANATICAL LOUISIANA NEGROES....PHILADELPHIA PRESS 


A New Orleans travelling man had occasion to take a trip 
along the Gulf coast a short time ago, and, hearing that a 
voudoo dance was going to take place a few miles from the 
little village at which he had stopped, he determined to see it. 
Securing a guide, he made off through the swamp, and a little 
after dark the beating of drums and the light of torches 
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warned him that he was nearing the place where the dance 
was in progress. ‘The guide told him there was nothing to 
fear if they approached gradually; that the negroes would 
make no opposition; and so, little by little, they drew nearer 
until they were within the crowd. The dance was at its 
height and the negroes seemed wild with excitement. In the 
centre of the ring, which was lit up by the fitful glare of a 
half-dozen torches stuck on poles, a naked woman danced, 
swinging arms, legs, feet, and body in a grotesque fashion 
and now and then uttering unintelligible sounds. A _half- 
dozen men beat upon rudely fashioned drums. The rest 
of the crowd muttered to themselves, their bodies swinging 
from side to side as if under some spell. At intervals they 
would utter screams as if in great terror. All the time the 
naked woman danced in a perfect frenzy. Foam fell from 
her mouth, flecked her dark skin, and at length, as if over- 
come, she fell to the floor and lay like one dead. A hideous- 
looking old hag, bent with age, came creeping from the 
throng, and began a sort of incantation over the body, at the 
same time pouring in the woman’s face some liquid from a 
cup she held in her hand. The old crone, bent double as 
she was, hobbled around the woman while the drums beat 
again, after which the body, stiff and rigid was carried out 
by four men. Immediately the drums began to beat and the 
negroes to chant as if waiting for some one. This continued 
for probably ten minutes, the excitement getting higher and 
higher. At length a shout was heard from the swamp, and 
a few moments later a negro girl, apparently about nineteen 
years old, danced into the ring. She was stripped, with the 
exception of a bright cloth which was tied about her waist 
and reached half way to her knees. She danced about the 
circle, uttering screams and shouts: and moans. When the 
frenzy was at its height, the old hag appeared again, and this 
time she had a live chicken in each hand. The minute she 
was in the ring the crowd made for her, grabbing the chick- 
ens, tearing them to pieces, and fighting each other like de- 
mons. They aie the bloody morsels with seeming relish, 
and when the scramble was over there wasn’t a vestige of the 
fowls left except a few feathers scattered over the ground. 
All this time the negro girl was dancing as violently as ever. 
It would have been impossible for one not under some power- 
ful spell to have endured so much. And then again the old 
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crone entered the circle with a gourd in her hand. She of- 
fered it to the dancer, but the girl did not appear to notice 
it, and then she went around the circle offering it to each 
one. All took a sip of it, and as she approached the travel- 
ling man he started back away, but the guide cautioned him 
to remain quiet. Until then the two white men had passed 
unnoticed, but now the eyes of all the negroes were upon 
them. “ Drink, drink,” said the guide, and his companion 
took a swallow of the stuff, which had a strong, pungent taste. 
His guide did likewise, and then, seeing that the negroes were 
becoming excited by their presence, they withdrew, followed 
by threatening words and gestures. 


18 MONISM A TERMINUS OF THOUGHT ?....THE OPEN COURT 


Monism, as we understand the term, is a solution of cer- 
tain philosophical questions. It explains certain problems 
concerning which agnostics usually say that we can know 
nothing at all. Such problems are the God-idea, the nature 
of the soul, the connection between soul and body, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and others. Monism looks upon all ex- 
istence as one great inseparable whole, and does not forget 
that man’s ideas are abstract symbols representing certain 
features of reality. They do not, any of them, exist as ab- 
solute or separate entities, but as parts or qualities of the 
One and All. If anybody pleases, he might call monism a 
hypothesis or a tentative theory. We have no objection 
either to calling the Copernican system a hypothesis or the 
Newtonian doctrine of gravitation a tentative theory. We 
might call the law of causation an assumption and mathe- 
matical theorems dogmas which may not hold true in other 
worlds. But we should say that these names are at least 
misleading. Monism is more than a tentative theory—it is 
the basis of cognition; it is the condition of all scientific work 
when applied to practical life; it serves as the corner-stone 
for the formulation of our rules of conduct. What is knowl- 
edge but a description of facts? what is cognition but a sys- 
tematization of knowledge in one unitary conception free 
from contradiction and formulated with consistency ? Every 
science exists only by the application of this principle; every 
branch of science is the attempt to establish monism in a 
special province of nature; every problem is an apparent 
dualism; every discovery is always a step forward in recog- 
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nizing the unity of facts; the solution of a problem is the 
establishment of a monistic conception. Thus, monism is a 
terminus of thought which is the solution of a very important 
problem, the problem of method. Monism, however, does 
not solve all the problems—it only solves one fundamental 
problem; and this solution is made the basis of further scien- 
tific progress. We do not hold our judgment suspended con- 
cerning the monistic solution of the philosophical problem, 
but we use the solution, we operate with it, we apply it to 
new problems. The monistic solution is thus a terminus of 
thought, as much as the Copernican conception of the plane- 
tary system is a terminus of certain astronomical investiga- 
tions. But neither the one nor the other is a terminus of 
thinking. On the contrary, both represent starting-points 
for.entirely new departures; they become leading principles 
for the solution of new problems, and monism was the princi- 
ple of science even before scientists became conscious of it. 


FAVORITE VIRTUES....THE PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 


It is certainly to be deplored that any one should have a 
favorite vice, but it may be thought a matter of entire con- 
gratulation that he should have a favorite virtue. Of course, 
as we do not look for perfection, we cannot expect that any 
one will have that entire balance of character that gives to 
each excellence its exact proportion and betrays no prefer- 
ence for one above the other, save as its importance justifies 
it. Indeed, deficiencies are so numerous and so prominent 
that we are rejoiced when we see any virtue pronounced 
enough and prized enough to be esteemed a favorite. Never- 
theless, the use sometimes made of a favorite virtue is by no 
means calculated to win for it from others the love and es- 
teem in which it is held by its possessor. Sometimes it is 
made to do duty for a host of shortcomings. How often do 
we hear it said, “If I am nothing else, I am sincere”; or, 
“Whatever faults I have, I am not ungrateful,” and so on 
through a host of characteristics, each of which is supposed 
to be so valuable in itself as to counterbalance many ac- 
knowledged defects. Sometimes this favorite virtue, thus 
isolated, is strained to so unnatural an extreme as to lose all 
its attractiveness. Sincerity, for example, is a sterling and 
noble quality, and one all too rare in the world; but, di- 
vorced from kind feeling and sympathy, it often degenerates 
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into mere bluntness and rudeness. He who makes it his 
boast is almost certain to use it in some way prejudicial to 
his neighbors. He will call attention to their faults or dis- 
advantages, or will express quite needlessly his disapproval 
or dislike, thus exciting unpleasant or resentful feelings, and 
losing his influence over them. Often the favorite virtue is 
one of minor importance, and its prominence is made to sac- 
rifice much that is more valuable than itself. Order is an 
excellent thing; it is an instrument of comfort, pleasure, and 
beauty; it saves time and nerves; it favors despatch; it aids 
success. In the office and the factory, in the city street and 
the country farm, in out-door life and in the home, its pres- 
ence is invaluable. Yet, after all, it is but a means to an 
end—happiness. With some persons it seems to be an end 
in itself, to which all other things must be sacrificed. Not 
content with being orderly themselves, and recommending it 
by example and suggestion to others, they insist upon it in 
season and out of season; they fret and scold at every slight 
deviation, thus producing distress and annoyance to all con- 
cerned. Is it worth the price? Far more admirable and 
effective is that sense of order which recognizes its use and 
its limits; which conforms itself to the comfort of others, 
overlooking many failures, quietly supplying their lack and 
abstaining from reproach or censure. Punctuality is another 
most useful and needful virtue, which all would do well to 
cherish, even at the cost of much personal exertion. But he 
who, punctual himself, rigidly exacts the same of every one 
else, accepting no excuse, making no allowance, rebuking 
every delay with a severity quite disproportionate to the of- 
fence, and indulging in an impatience and indignation far 
more censurable than the tardiness which called it forth, does 
more to bring his favorite virtue into disrepute than to rec- 
ommend it. The very fact that our favorite virtue is one in 
which we ourselves excel, should be sufficient to make us at 
least doubtful as to its great superiority. That we possess it 
and value it, is certainly no proof that it excels others which 
we have not, and do not appreciate. A truer insight would, 
perhaps, convince us that out of the many virtues to which 
we can make but slight pretensions, there are several of more 
weight and value than the one on which we pride ourselves. 
At any rate, whatever it may be, and however essential, there 


is always some other of a different nature wanted to balance 
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and to guide it. The more we excel in one direction the 
more we need to excel in another. The man with a strong 
sense of justice is especially called upon to cultivate his gen- 
erous impulses; and the generous man should exercise more 
than ordinary pains to hold the scales of justice. Firmness 
without sympathy degenerates into obstinacy; and sympathy 
without individuality reduces a man to what Emerson calls 
“a mush of concession.” So through the whole gamut of 
virtues, each is dependent on some other .or its own best 
efficiency, and the favorite one, more than all others, needs its 
complement. Then, too, one with a favorite virtue should 
be specially careful how he estimates others. His danger 
lies in erecting a narrow and one-sided standard and judging 
others by it. Very probably the one thus criticised may be 
vastly superior in many respects to the prejudiced criticiser, 
and yet so completely absorbed is he on one point that all 
this is hidden from his sight. Let him at least abstain from 
judging at all until he is in a condition to judge more fairly. 
Carlyle says, “We are firm believers in the maxim that, for 
all right judgment of any man or thing, it is useful, nay, essen- 
tial, to see his good qualities before pronouncing on his bad.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST.. .REV. 8. A. BARNETT....CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Through many avenues the Eastern world is being taught 
the majesty of law. The results of scientific teaching pene- 
trate even to the centre of India and China, and gradually 
every one is learning that cause and effect are indissolubly 
united. Germs of thought, like germs of disease, pass 
through the world no man knows how. All men, irrespective 
of race or climate, fall before the influenza; all men, Eastern 
and Western, are yielding their minds to scientific methods 
of thinking, and the idea of law as omnipotent and universal 
is gaining ground. A Cingalese, who had the devil-dancer 
to dance all night and attract the devil of disease from his 
body, told us next day that probably the damp was the cause 
of his rheumatism. The steam engine has been often de- 
scribed as the greatest missionary. In more senses than one 
this is true. The steam engine is an object lesson, showing 
what is done by obedience to law; and wherever the steam- 
engine reaches, the minds of men become more actively ob- 
servant. Under these various influences the Eastern world 
is turning from fancies to consider facts, and, tracing fact to 
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fact, to accept the reign of law. The theory of a tyrant’s 
will, changeable and passionate, is everywhere giving place 
to a conception of an unchangeable law. Moses is needed 
to teach the people that the God of righteousness speaks 
through unchangeable law; that truth is his service; and 
that every liar is a traitor who must be punished. In the 
same way, by the passage of the germs of thought, by the 
effect of the steam-engine, and by other means, the sense of 
humanity is breaking through the barriers of caste and preju- 
dice. The people of the Eastern world are slowly becoming 
conscious of the brotherhood of man, their interests are pass- 
ing out to others beyond their own circle, and their hopes are 
laying claim to whatever is held good by any son of man. 
They introduce parliaments or make demands for representa- 
tive government. They adopt some of the habits of the 
Western world and the more convenient dress and the more 
economic industrial system. They try our wines, our food, 
and our music. Unrest is disturbing the old caste rules and 
breaking down old customs. The very anxiety of Indian 
Brahmans on the subject of education or child marriage, and 
the risings of the Chinese are signs of the times. A prophet 
is needed who in the name of God will promise to each a 
share in the coming good time, and who will declare that the 
golden age and the promised land to which all things move 
have been prepared by God. If the people of the East knew 
Moses and the prophets they would be trembling before a 
law demanding truth in the inward parts, and they would be 
hoping for a time of joy and peace. [rom such people the 
preachers of the Gospel would find a ready hearing. The 
offenders against the law of righteousness would rejoice to 
learn that the God whom they had offended and the law which 
must be fulfilled is Love. The weary and sad who had learnt 
how to hope would be glad to hear of the new heaven and 
new earth revealed by Jesus Christ. The East waits for 
Moses and the prophets, but to each of the three great 
peoples of the East these teachers must come in somewhat 
different forms and in somewhat different relations to one 
another. The Indians—that is to say, the mass of the people 
—are apathetic, the slaves of custom and indifferent to prin- 
ciple. There are, of course, Indians and Indians, and the 
races of the Peninsula differ as much as do the races of 
Europe. There are, too, individual Indians who are high- 
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principled, but it is still true to say that a characteristic of 
the Indian is indifference to principle. The habit of mind 
which puts right in the first place, which enables an English 
magistrate to die for what he thinks to be his duty, which 
treats right as if it were enforced by armies, is almost un- 
known. The Indian does not, as Joseph, say: “ How can I 
do this wickedness and sin against God ?” or, as Athanasius, 
dare to take his stand alone against the world. For him cus- 
tom holds the place of principle; custom, sometimes good, 
sometimes evil, but always oppressive. Custom forces kind- 
ness to animals and regard for the family; custom forces the 
sacrifice of the child to an early marriage; custom requires 
instant obedience to a tyrant’s will; custom is the only se- 
curity for order; and many of the better sort, seeing no prin- 
ciple which is strong enough to be the guide of life, deprecate 
an education which is destroying the power of custom. The 
Indian has dignity, he has grace of manner, and is in appear- 
ance superior to the English “’Arry.” ‘The Indian is, in 
fact, inferior to the ill-dressed, pushing, vulgar youth who 
has “ principle,” and would hold to it even if it cost him his 
place. The Indians need to be convinced of sin, and to be 
shown that the self-indulgence which hides behind many of 
their religious customs is against a law which has God on its 
side. <A voice telling them of fire and sword, of pain and 
shame, must rouse them from their apathy. An image- 
breaker, stern as Mohammed, must break up the customs they 
have worshipped. As Moses taught the Israelites of their 
sin, so must some leader bring the Indians face to face with 
the terrible God who is against lust and lies and indolence. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE....J. O. BRANCH....SOUTHERN CHRIS TIA N ADVOCATE 


If men were wholly unaffected by social intercourse; if 
they experienced no quickening of intellect from the inter- 
change of thought, no stirring of moral sensibility from the 
interplay of feeling, and no warming of the affections from 
the communion of heart with heart—they would have no mo- 
tive to seek association with their fellow-men, and there would 
be no such thing as social life. Personal influence is insep- 
arable from the mental and moral faculties that constitute us 
social beings; and every man is clothed with that mysterious 
power by which he acts upon the inner life of other men. 
This is a power that is wielded, for the most part, uncon- 
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sciously, but is a power ceaselessly operative. I doubt if any 
one ever had half an hour’s interview with a fellow-creature, 
and at its close found himself in exactly the same moral 
mood he was in when the interview began. I doubt if any 
one ever walked down the street, though no hand touched 
his, and no voice greeted him as he walked, who was not 
affected for good or for ill by the personal influence of those 
who passed him silently by. A smile has cheered or a frown 
has depressed him before he has gone many steps. A courte- 
ous bow has pleased or a haughty stare has angered him. A 
face shining with the radiance of holiness, bearing upon every 
feature the impress of meekness and charity, has blessed him 
by the simple sight of its beauty; ora face bearing the stamp 
of bad passions, and haggard with remorse, has left its hideous 
image to haunt and trouble him. Such impressions may be 
neither deep nor lasting; but beyond all this, every man ex- 
erts an influence that enters as a permanent factor into the 
formation of the character of those who come in contact with 
him. There are no exceptions. It is sometimes said of cer- 
tain men that they have no force of character and are without 
influence. This is not true of anymanonearth. The neg- 
ative characters among men, those who enterprise nothing, 
who are helpers in nothing, who seem to contribute in no 
degree to the spiritual forces at work in the world, are pos- 
sessed of a power that progressive men exhaust their ener- 
gies in the vain effort to overcome—a power that steadily 
resists and retards the progress of the race. Every man, 
whether by attraction or repulsion, whether by an inspiration 
that moves men to seek higher and better things, or by an 
inertness that depresses and disheartens, is daily affecting for 
good or for evil the character of those with whom he associ- 
ates. From every changing expression of face, from every 
word he speaks, from every act of his life, the subtle power 
of his personal influence is delivering itself upon the hearts 
of others. He is making an impression here, suggesting a 
thought there, weakening or strengthening a principle yonder, 
exciting love in this one and hate in that one, living himself 
into the lives, writing his history upon the minds, and breath- 
ing his spirit into the hearts of his fellow-men. This influ- 
ence of man upon man, clothes little things with tremendous 
force, and, from what is insignificant in itself, brings forth 
issues of infinite importance. 
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BANJO SONG ...MARTHA YOUNG....N. 0. TIMES DEMOCRAT 
Hi—me—dink! Me—ho—dink! 
Good morning—how d’e do? 


Ev’y day I wear a round-about, 
An’ Sunday a long-tailed blue. 


Hi—me—dink! Me—ho—dink! 
Ev’y mornin’ I work in de fiel’, 
But when dat moon is ’round about 

Des watch how I dance dat reel. 


Hi—me—dink! Me—ho—dink! 
Workin’ de plough an’ de hoe— 
At evenin’ pickin’ de banjo 
In my cabin do’. 


Hi—me—dink! Me—ho—dink! 
Hoe dat cotton row, 

But watch out for me Sunday— 
I’m dress’ out den for sho’. 


SUMMER TIME IN GEORGIA....FRANK L. STANTON....‘‘SONGS OF A DAY” 


O summer-time in Georgy, I love to sing your praise, 

When the green is on the melon an’ the sun is on the blaze; 

When the buds are pantin’, chantin’, an’ jes’ rantin’ round 
the rills, 

With the juice of ripe blackberries jes’ a-drippin’ from their 
bills! 


O summer-time in Georgy, when through leaves of green an’ 


brown 
The bright an’ violet-scented dews jes’ rain their richness down 


On the cool an’ clingin’ grasses where the fickle sunbeam slips, 
An’ the famished lily puckers up its white resplendent lips! 


O summer-time in Georgy, with the glory in the dells, 

Where the rare an’ rainy incense from the fresh’nin’ shower 
swells, 

An’ o’er the bars to twinklin’stars float twilight’s sad farewells 

In the lowin’ of the cattle an’ the tinklin’ o’ the bells! 
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O summer-time in Georgy, when ‘neath the listenin’ vine, 

Where the purple mornin’-glory an’ the honey-suckle twine, 
The w’ip-poor-wills were singin’ their notes o’ love an’ bliss, 
An’ to my lips were clingin’ the lips I used to kiss. 


Stay, like a dream eternal, while dearest dreams depart, 
An’ rain your honey sweetness in showers round my heart. 
Pshaw! I’m gettin’ so pathetic my eyes can hardly see: 
O summer-time in Georgy! 


UNCLE JOE'S PHILOSOPHY....M. V. MOORE....DETROIT FREE PRESS 


You needn’t s’pose dat all de truth 
Is done up in yo’ thinkin’; 

As well expect to dry de sea 
By des yo’ little drinkin’. 


Dat friend is bes’ what helps you las’, 
An’ lif’s you o’er de ditch; 

Dat hoss won’t do to trus’ what kicks 
When comes de tightes’ hitch. 


Don’t sing yo’ psalms to stubborn mules, 
Nor to de balky mare; 

Nor don’t you trus’ yo’self too much 
To folks who wants to dare. 


Dat man what wants to brace de lie 
Can allus fin’ de prop; 

De house don’t git so high but what 
Some folks can see de top. 


JEST AS MEAN ASLIFE....EVA WILDER MCGLASSON....JUDGE 


Sence Simpson went to hyvingly bliss, 
The hours crawl slowly by, 
An’ every now an’ then I ketch 
A wetness in my eye. 
I sense it’s juty calls him thar, 
An’ yet—old fool I be— 
I’ve hed him under foot so long 
I miss him po’rfully. 


I only hev to shet my eyes 
To see him sittin’ thar 
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Amongst ‘em in the meetin’-house, 
Big-boned an’ tall an’ spar’. 

I sight his freckled face, his head 
All slick with ile an’ comb; 

I’m mighty proud o’ him, an’ yit 
I wish et he was home. 

I know his voice is riz on high, 
A-shoutin’ hymns 0’ praise; 

I know his groans is deep an’ loud 
When preachers ask a raise. 

I see his buzzum heave, I see 
His clinchin’ fistis lock; 

But, oh! I druther hev him here 
A-growlin’ at the stock, 


A-squabblin’ with the neighbor-men, 
An’ hangin’ round the place, 
A corncob-pipe betwix’ his lips, 
A scowl across his face. 
I pine to see the critter ’round 
A-whittlin’ with his knife, 
A-sassin’ back at me as big 
An’ jest as mean as life. 


HINTS OF SUMMER....BROWNE PERRIMAN....THE YANKEE BLADE 
Buds a-swellin’, geese a-squawkin’, 
Everything a-stirrin’ ; 

Robins whistlin’, quails a-pipin’, 
Pa’tridges a-whirrin’. 


Old man looks around about him, 
Sees the ground a-crackin’ 
Kase the present time for freezin’ 
Lacks old winter’s backin’. 


Farmers mendin’ up their harness, 
Girls a-huntin’ roses, 

Mud knee-deep in all the roadways; 
Old folks countin’ noses. 


Thus by curious methods find we 
Spring is slowly waning; 

And that summer—long a-laggin’— 
On our path is gaining. 
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CONTRASTING OPINIONS ON WALT WHITMAN. 
His Literary Place....N. Y. Evening Post. 


It has been the curious experience of Walt Whitman to find 
his inspiration almost wholly in his own country, and his ad- 
mirers almost wholly in another. The rhythmic apostle of 
democracy, he has had, in the word of one of his staunch 
admirers, “absolutely no popular following” at home; and 
the gradual increase of his circle of special readers, even 
here, has been largely recruited from the class he least ap- 
proves—those who desire to be English, even in their fads. 
The same thing was true, years ago, of Joaquin Miller; 
but while he has gradually faded from view, the robuster 
personality of Whitman has held its own, aided greatly by 
his superb and now blighted physique, by the persistent and 
somewhat exaggerated panegyrics on his services as an army 
nurse, and by that rise in pecuniary value which awaits all 
books classed by the book-venders as “facetie’’or “ curi- 
osa.”” All this constitutes a combination quite unique. To 
many the mere fact of foreign admiration is a sufficient proof 
of the greatness of an American; they have never outgrown 
that pithy proverb, the result of the ripe experience of a 
young Philadelphian of twenty-one, that “a foreign country 
is a kind of contemporaneous posterity.” But when we re- 
member that the scene of this particular fame was England, 
and that it was divided with authors now practically forgotten 
—with Artemus Ward and Josh Billings and the author of 
Sam Slick, when we remember how readily the same recog- 
nition is still given in England to any American who misspells 
or makes fritters of English, or who enters literature as Lady 
Morgan's Irish hero entered a drawing-room, by throwing a 
back somersault in at the door—the judicious American will 
by no means regard this experience as final. It must be re- 
membered, too, that all the malodorous portions of Whit- 
man’s earlier poems were avowedly omitted from the first 
English edition of his works; he was expurgated and fumi- 
gated in a way that might have excited the utmost contempt 
from M. Guy de Maupassant, or indeed from himself; and 
so the first presentation of this poet to his English admirers 
was, as it were, clothed and in his right mind. Again, it is 
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to be remembered that much of the vague sentiment of de- 
mocracy in his works, while wholly picturesque and novel to 
an Englishman—provided he can tolerate it at all—is to us 
comparatively trite and almost conventional; it is the rhyth- 
mic or semi-rhythmic reproduction of a thousand Fourth of 
July orations, and as we are less and less inclined to hear this 
oft-told tale in plain prose, we are least o/ all tempted to 
read it in what is not even plain verse. There is therefore 
nothing remarkable in the sort of parallax which exhibits the 
light of Whitman’s fame at so different an angle in his own 
country and in England. But while an English fame does 
not of itself prove an American to be great—else were we 
all suing for Buffalo Bili’s social favor as if we were mem- 
bers of the British aristocracy—it certainly does not prove 
that he is not great; and it is for us to view Whitman as dis- 
passionately as if he were an author all our own, like Whittier 
or Parkman, of whom an English visitor will tell you, with 
labored politeness, that he has a vague impression of having 
heard of him. The most distinct canonization ever afforded 
to Whitman on our own shores was when Mr. Stedman placed 
him among the Di mayores of our literature by giving him 
a separate chapter in his Poets of America; and though it is 
true that this critic had already cheapened that honor by ex- 
tending it to Bayard Taylor, yet this was obviously explained 
in part by personal friendship and partly by the wish not to 
give New England too plainly the lion’s share of fame. 
Possibly this last consideration may have had influence in the 
case of Whitman also; but it is impossible not to see in this 
chapter a slightly defensive and apologetic tone, such as ap- 
pears nowhere else in the book. There seems to be a provi- 
sion in nature for a class of poets who appear at long inter- 
vals, and who resolutely confine themselves to a few very 
simple stage properties, and substitute mere cadence for form. 
There is, or was, an Ossian period, when simple enthusiasts 
sat up at night and read until they were sleepy, about the 
waying of the long grass on the blasted heath, and the pass- 
ing of the armed warrior and the white-bosomed maiden. 
Ossian is not much read now, but Napoleon Bonaparte ad- 
mired him and Goethe studied him. Neither is Tupper now 
much cultivated, but men not very old assure us that his long, 
rambling lines were once copied by the page into extract- 
books, and that he was welcomed as relieving mankind from 
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the tiresome restraints of verse. It would bea great mistake, 
doubtless, to class Whitman with Ossian on the one side, or 
Tupper on the other; but it would be a still greater error to 
overlook the fact that the mere revolt against the tyranny of 
form has been made again and again before him, and that 
without securing immortal fame to the author of the experi- 
ment. It is no uncommon thing, moreover, for the fiercest 
innovating poets to revert to the ranks of order before they 
die; as Wordsworth gradually became conventional and Swin- 
burne decent. Whitman has abstained, through all his later 
publications, from those proclamations of utter nudity which 
Emerson called “priapism,” in connection with Leaves of 
Grass, and is far more compressed and less simply enumera- 
tive than when he began. Whitman can never be classed, 
like the German Schleiermacher, among “ God-intoxicated ” 
men; but he was early intoxicated with two potent draughts 
—himse!f and his country: 
One’s self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En Masse. 

With these words his collected poems open, and to these he 
has always been true. They have brought with them a cer- 
tain access of power, and they have also implied weakness; 
on the personal side leading to pruriency and on the rational 
side to rant. For some reason or other our sexual nature is 
so ordained that it is very hard for a person to dwell much 
upon it, even for noble and generous purposes, without de- 
veloping a tendency to morbidness; the lives of philanthro- 
pists and reformers have sometimes shown this, and, when 
one insists on it for purposes of self-glorification, the danger 
is greater. Whitman has not escaped the danger; it is some- 
thing that he has outgrown it; and it is possible that if let 
entirely alone, which could hardly be expected, he might ere 
now have dropped Children of Adam and some of the more 
nauseous passages in other effusions from his published works. 
One thing which has always accentuated the seeming gross- 
ness of the sensual side of his works has been the entire ab- 
sence of that personal and ideal side of passion which can 
alone elevate and dignify it. On purely poetic grounds it 
must be said of Whitman that he has in a high degree that 
measure of the ideal faculty which Emerson conceded to 
Margaret Fuller; he has “lyric glimpses.” Rarely construct- 
ing anything, he is yet gifted in phrases, in single cadences, 
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in single wayward strains as from an Aolian harp. It con- 
stantly happens that the titles or catch-words of his poems 
are better than the poems themselves; as we sometimes hear 
it said in praise of a clerygman that he has beautiful texts. 
Proud Music of the Storm, When Lilies last in Door-yard 
Bloomed, and others will readily occur; and if they were 
sometimes borrowed or duplicated, as The Sobbing of the 
Bells from Poe, it is no matter. Often, on the other hand, 
they are inflated, as Chanting the Square Deific, or affected 
and feeble, as Eidédlons. One of the most curiously un- 
American traits in a poet professedly so national is his curious 
way of interlarding foreign, and especially French, phrases, 
to a degree that recails the fashionable novels of the last 
generation, and gives an incongruous effect comparable only 
to Theodore Parker’s description of an African chief seen by 
some one at Sierra Leone—“ With the exception of a dress- 
coat, his Majesty was as naked as a pestle.” In the opening 
lines, already quoted from his collected volume (ed. 1881), 
Whitman defines “the word Democratic, the word En-Masse;” 
and everywhere French phrases present themselves. The 
vast sublimity of night on the prairies only suggests to him 
“how plenteous! how spiritual! how résumé,” whatever that 
may mean; he talks of “ A/éange mine own, the seen and the 
unseen”; writes poems “with reference to ensemble”; says 
“the future of the States I Aardinge glad and sublime,” and 
elsewhere “I blow through my embouchures my loudest and 
gayest forthem.” He is “the extolled of amiées,” meaning 
apparently mistresses; and says that neither youth pertains 
to his “ nor delicatesse.”” Phrases like these might be multiplied 
indefinitely, and when he says, “ No dainty dolce affettuoso I,” 
he seems vainly to disclaim being exactly what he is. He 
cannot even introduce himself to the audience without bor- 
rowing a foreign word—“ I, Walt Whitman, one of the roughs, 
a kosmos””—and really stands in this respect on a plane no 
higher than that of those young girls at boarding-school, that 
commit French phrases to memory in order to use them in 
conversation and give a fancied tone of good society. But 
after all, the offence, which is a trivial affectation in a young 
girl, has a deeper foundation in a man who begins his literary 
career at thirty-seven. The essential fault of Whitman’s 
poetry was well pointed out by a man of more heroic nature 
and higher genius, Lanier, who defined him asa dandy. Of 
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all our poets, he is really the least simple, the most meretri- 
cious; and this is the reason why the honest consciousness of 
the classes whom he most celebrates, the drover, the teamster, 
the soldier, has never been reached by his songs. He talks 
of labor as one who has never really labored; his Drum-Taps 
proceed from one who has never personally responded to the 
tap of thedrum. This is his fatal and insurmountable defect ; 
and it is because his own countrymen instinctively recognize 
this, and foreigners do not, that his following is mainly 
abroad, not at home. But it is also true that he has, ina 
fragmentary and disappointing way, some of the high ingre- 
dients of a poet’s nature: a keen eye, a ready sympathy, a 
strong touch, a vivid but not shaping imagination. In his 
cyclopedia of epithets, in his accumulated directory of de- 
tails, in his sandy wastes of iteration, there are many scat- 
tered particles of gold; never sifted out by him, never abun- 
dant enough to pay for the sifting, yet unmistakable gold. 
He has something of the turgid wealth the self-conscious and 
mouthing amplitude of Victor Hugo, and much of his broad, 
vague, indolent desire for the welfare of the whole human 
race; but he has none of Hugo’s structural power, his dra- 
matic or melodramatic instinct, and his occasionally terse and 
brilliant condensation. It is not likely he will ever have that 
place in the future claimed for him by his English admirers, 
or even by the more cautious indorsement of Mr. Stedman, 
for,setting aside all other grounds of criticism, he has phrase, 
but not form, and without form there is no immortality. 


Colonel Robert Ingersoll’s Address at the Tomb of the Poet 


Again, we, in the mystery of Life, are brought face to face 
with the mystery of Death. A great man, agreat American, 
the most eminent citizen of this Republic, lies dead before 
us, and we have met to pay a tribute to his greatness and 
his worth. I know he needs no words of mine. His fame 
is secure. He laid the foundations of it deep in the human 
heart and brain. He was, above all I have known, the poet 
of humanity, of sympathy. He was so great that he rose 
above the greatest that he met without arrogance, and so 
great that he stooped to the lowest without conscious con- 
descension. He never claimed to be lower or greater than 
any of the sons of men. Hecame into our generation a free, 
untrammelled spirit, with sympathy for all. His arm was 
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beneath the form of the sick. He sympathized with the im- 
prisoned and despised, and even on the brow of crime he was 
great enough to place the kiss of human sympathy. One of 
the greatest lines in our literature is his, and the line is great 
enough to do honor to the greatest genius that has ever lived. 
He said, speaking of an outcast: 
‘* Not until the sun excludes you will I exclude you.” 

His charity was as wide as the sky, and wherever there was 
human suffering, human misfortune, the sympathy of Whit- 
man bent above it as the firmament bends above the earth. 
He was built on a broad and splendid plan—ample, without 
appearing to have limitations—passing easily for a brother 
of mountains and seas and constellations; caring nothing for 
the little maps and charts with which timid pilots hug the 
shore, but giving himself freely with the recklessness of 
genius to winds and waves and tides; caring for nothing as 
long as the stars were above him. He walked among men, 
among writers, among verbal varnishers and veneerers, among 
literary milliners and tailors, with the unconscious majesty of 
an antique god. He was the poet of that divine democracy 
which gives equal rights to all the sons and daughters of 
men. He uttered the great American voice; uttered a song 
worthy of the great Republic. No man has ever said more 
for the rights of humanity, more in favor of real democracy 
or real justice. He neither scorned nor cringed; was neither 
tyrant nor slave. He asked only to stand the equal of his 
fellows beneath the great flag of nature, the blue and stars. 
He was the poet of life. It was a joy simply to breathe. 
He loved the clouds; he enjoyed the breath of morning, the 
twilight, the wind, the winding streams. He loved to look 
at the sea when the waves burst into the white caps of joy. 
He loved the fields, the hills; he was acquainted with the 
trees, with birds, with all the beautiful objects of the earth. 
He not only saw these objects, but understood their meaning, 
and he used them that he might exhibit his heart to his fellew- 
men. He was the poet of Love. He was not ashamed of that 
divine passion that has built every home inthe world; that 
divine passion that has painted every picture and given us 
every real work of art; that divine passion that has made the 
world worth living in and has given some value to human 
life. He was the poet of the natural, and taught men not 
to be ashamed of that which is natural, He was not only 
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the poet of democracy, not only the poet of the great Re- 
public but he was the poet of the human race. He was 
not confined to the limits of this country, but his sympathy 
went out over the seas to ail the nations of the earth. He 
stretched out his hand and felt himself the equal of all kings 
and of all princes, and the brother of all men, no matter how 
high, no matter how low. He has uttered more supreme 
words than any writer of our century, possibly of almost any 
other. He was, above all things, a man; and above genius, 
above all the snow-capped peaks of intelligence, above all 
art rises the true man. Greater than all is the true man, and 
he walked among his fellow-men as such. He was also the 
poet of death. He accepted all life and all death, and he 
justified all. He had the courage to meet all, and was great 
enough and splendid enough to harmonize all and to accept 
all there is of life as a divine melody. You know better than 
I what his life has been, but let me say one thing: Knowing, 
as he did, what others can know and what they cannot, he 
accepted and absorbed all theories, all creeds, all religions, 
and believed in none. His philosophy was a sky that em- 
braced all clouds and accounted for all clouds. He hada 
philosophy and a religion of his own, broader, as he believed 
—and as I believe—than others. He accepted all; he un- 
derstood all, and he was above all. He was absolutely, true, 
to himself. He had frankness and courage, and he was as can- 
did as light. He was willing that all the sons of men should 
be absolutely acquainted with his heart and brain. He had 
nothing to conceal. Frank, candid, pure, serene, noble, and 
yet for years he was maligned and slandered, simply because 
he had the candor of nature. He will be understood yet, and 
that for which he was condemned—his frankness, his candor 
—will add to the glory and greatness of his fame. He wrote 
a liturgy for mankind; he wrote a great and splendid psalm 
of life, and he gave to us the gospel of humanity—the great- 
est gospel that can be preached. He was not afraid to live; 
not afraid to die. For many years he and death lived near 
neighbors. He was always willing and ready to meet and 
greet this king called death, and for many months he sat in 
the deepening twilight waiting for the night; waiting for the 
light. He never lost his hope. When the mists filled the 
valleys, he looked upon the mountain tops; and when the 
mountains in darkness disappeared, he fixed his gaze upon 
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the stars. In his brain were the blessed memories of the day, 
and in his heart were mingled the dawn and dusk of life. 
He was not afraid; he was cheerful every moment. The laugh- 
ing nymphs of day did not desert him. ‘They remained that 
they might clasp the hands and greet with smiles the veiled 
and silent sisters of the night. And when they did come, 
Walt Whitman stretched his hand to them. On one side 
were the nymphs of day, and on the other the silent sisters of 
the night, and so, hand in hand, between smiles and tears, he 
reached his journey’s end. From the frontier of life, from 
the western wave-kissed shore, he sent us messages of con- 
tent and hope; and these messages seem now like strains of 
music blown by the Mystic Trumpeter from Death’s pale 
realm. To-day we give back to Mother Nature, to her clasp 
and kiss, one of the bravest, sweetest souls that ever lived in 
human clay. Charitable as the air and generous as nature, 
he was negligent of all except to do and say what he believed 
he should do and should say. And I to-day thank him, not 
only for you, but for myself, for all the brave words he has 
uttered. I thank him for all the great and splendid words 
he has said in favor of liberty, in favor of man and woman, 
in favor of motherhood, in favor of fathers, in favo. of chil- 
dren; and I thank him for the brave words that he has said 
of death. He has lived, he has died, and death is less 
terrible than it was before, and thousands and millions will 
walk down into the “dark valley of the shadow” holding 
Walt Whitman by the hand. Long after we are dead the 
brave words he has spoken will sound like trumpets to the 
dying. And so I lay this little wreath upon this great man’s 
tomb. I loved him living, and I love him still. 
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THE CAFES OF VENICE....THE LONDON GLOBE 


The cafés of Venice are not remarkable for their magnifi- 
cence, but for the surprising amount of animation in their 
neighborhood. ‘Their facsimiles in Olympia may also be said 
to have this characteristic. It is not for the sake of the six- 
penny ice or the three-penny cup of coffee that you enter them, 
but in order to be a chartered idler for an hour or two, free 
to look about you and let impression after impression write 
itself upon your memory. Of course the populace of Olym- 
pia is different from that of the Piazza San Marco on a fine 
day of spring or summer. But even at Olympia one may 
trifle with the moments as a spectator, and get some diver- 
sion for one’s pains. This will, of course, especially be the 
case as the year wags on toward the holiday seasons, and 
one’s country cousins flock to town for “the greatest show of 
the age.” The babble and traffic of Olympia is of a very 
mixed order, but it is entertaining, nevertheless, if one be not 
plagued with a headache or hypochondria at the outset. And 
most amusing of all are the freights of the gondolas which 
pick their way to and fro in the shallow rivulets between the 
flimsy houses. Among the many score of Venice cafés three 
or four stand pre-eminent. They are the houses which border 
the Piazza San Marco, whence on spring afternoons you 
may mark the setting of the sun by the gradual ascension of 
golden light up the facade of the cathedral to the topmost 
vane of the highest pinnacle. Of these, Florian’s is the most 
patronized, and deservedly so. The Venetian waiters here 
are like the best trained of English servants: gentlemanly in 
appearance, quiet in their movements, and sufficiently prompt 
in their attendance. They are used to intercourse with a 
superior kind of tourist, and also with the more aristocratic 
members of Venetian society. The little club-rooms annexed 
to the café sometimes see very select company. For one's 
neighbors on the plush-lined seats by the windows one may 
have a duke with a very patrician name, an African explorer 
of world-wide fame, and an English bishop. The legs of the 
last-mentioned dignitary are not here, as in England, an object 
of veneration. It is possible indeed (horrid thought!) that 
an ignorant waiter may class his lordship with other men who 
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wear knickerbockers. They are supposed to assume this ec- 
centric apparel to advertise their nationality and to amuse 
the rest of the world. At Florian’s the temptation to lounge 
the hours away is often quite overmastering. One breakfasts 
there because one must breakfast somewher«, and because 
the London papers are sure to be offered with the coffee and 
rolls. Afterward it is as convenient to smoke a cigar here 
as anywhere else. Then it seems judicious to take a little 
walk and look at one or other of the many sights with which 
Venice abounds. These are not even suggested in the Olym- 
pia of London; but one knows that there is an Academy and 
a Doge’s Palace, and that every church of distinction con- 
tains at least two or three canvases which it were a crime not 
to inspect. An hour’s sight-seeing having been laboriously 
accomplished, it is necessary to rest awhile, for Venice is not 
a city in which British energy can disport itself comfortably. 
Thus, one naturally reverts to Florian’s for a cup of coffee. 
Later, it is essential to lunch; and the waiter is as sure as you 
are that you had better accept the ministrations of a cook 
with whom you are already acquainted rather than go else- 
where on a quest that my prove painful. You lunch at 
Florian’s, therefore, and smoke again afterward. This brings 
you as nearly as possible to the fashionable time when every 
one in Venice worth seeing comes into the Piazza and prome- 
nades up and down the beautiful square for an hour or two. 
There is music at the same time. It is an exhilarating spec- 
tacle. Of feminine beauty one is grieved to confess that 
there is a distinct dearth among these well-dressed ladies. 
But their faces interest, none the less. Some of them are de- 
scendants of doges. Perhaps there is a suggestion of their 
blue blood in their carriage, or in the exaggerated effusive- 
ness with which they greet and talk to each other and to the 
picturesque dandies of the hour. ‘These last are often to an 
Englishman less an object of admiration than of laughter— 
they are such martyrs to their tailors, and such very diminu- 
tive specimens of their race. The three or four who proclaim 
their cosmopolitan tastes by trailing ugly brutes of dogs at 
their calves are the most ludicrous df all. The contrast be- 
tween lavender-colored kid gloves, the high hat, and patent 
leather boots and the evil-visaged bulldog is extremely fine. 
But they are all unconscious of the incongruity. Nor is the 
fun of the promenade confined to these particular samples of 
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Venetian high life. The old gentlemen are as delightful as 
their grandsons. The way in which they totter up and down 
the pavement, using their eyes among the fair ladies, is ex- 
cellent comedy. They have grown old in Venice. Perhaps 
not a week has passed since they attained their majority that 
they have not walked thus before the Basilica. Thus they 
may almost be excused for forgetting that they are now fit 
rather for the domestic arm-chair than the public thorough- 
fares. But they will continue their promenade to the end, 
buttressing themselves periodically against the columns of 
the arcade for a little rest, and still cracking their meagre 
jests with each other. With the cessation of the music, how- 
ever, the promenaders rapidly disappear. The dinner hour 
is at hand. It may be assumed that if Florian’s is good 
enough to breakfast and lunch at it is also the place for a 
dinner. And so the day finds you still in the snug resort at 
its close. Doubtless ere this time you will have made or met 
friends in the cafés. With a courteous smile the waiter will 
bring the dominos or the draught-board, and hint at a 
whiskey “ grog” as the pat conclusion of a thoroughly happy 
if somewhat inactive day. Florian’s is the most aristocratic 
of the Piazza cafés; but the Quadri and the Specchi, on the 
other side of the square, are also highly respectable. Fora 
change one might do worse than devote the next four and 
twenty hours to either of them. The company will not be 
so very dissimilar. In the old days these two cafés had as 
little in common as English Conservative and Liberal clubs. 
The Italian patriot frequented the Specchi, and the Austrians 
(then in possession of Venice) hobnobbed in the Quadri. But 
these little differences have long faded away. You find the 
Italian officers in both cafés alike; and very civil fellows 
these soldiers are, especially if you are accompanied by a 
pretty sister or young wife whom they espied, by some natu- 
ral gift, almost as soon as you set foot in Venice. There are 
fewer English papers here than in the Quadri—at least it 
seems so; and the noise during promenade time is greater. 
Also you are here more of a butt for the attacks of the innu- 
merable flower-girls who make life rather a nervous business 
in Venice. Some of these flower girls are fat and some thin, 
some more than forty and some less than twenty, some suffi- 
ciently fair and others anything rather than beautiful; but 
they have all one characteristic in common—they are match- 
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less for pertinacity. When they are elderly and unprepos- 
sessing, this pertinacity is nothing less than impudence. The 
modest tourist does not know how to deal with them. If 
they pin two bouquets into his coat while he is strenuously 
declaring he does not want a single flower, he can only get 
out of the dilemma with honor by pressing a franc into his 
tormentor’s palm and giving her a look of appeal which shall, 
he hopes, secure him immunity in the future. Vain aspira- 
tion!’ The next day sees the same toils woven about him, 
and again he falls a victim. Perhaps it will be asked “ Why 
in the name of common sense spend hours in the cafés of 
Venice, which might be so profitably employed elsewhere ?” 
Echo answers, “Why, indeed?” It is enough that one does 
it, and feels little or no shame in the deed. Besides, it must 
not be supposed that in Venice it is always fine weather, and 
that every night there is a sweet romantic calm, with a lus- 
trous moon pendant overhead to illumine you in your gon- 
dola. Oh, dear, no! Sometimes the rain here is very bad, 
and there are days in spring when you would hail the tem- 
perature of London during a March northeaster as‘a merciful 
exchange. The idea of a gondola under these conditions is 
preposterous. Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
intelligent traveller travels to see varieties of life, as well as 
pictures and buildings and scenery. For variety of scene 
these cafés are matchless. They are no mean education for 
the man who has seeing eyes and an absorbent brain. This 
is sufficient justification for them. 


THE ISLE OF 8KULLS....SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


On the lonely, wind-swept island of San Nicolas, eighty 
miles off the coast of Ventura County, where, as far back as 
the memory of man runs, hundreds of white skeletons have 
dotted the valleys and hillsides, local archeologists are now 
busy gathering the relics of a strange, extinct race. The isl- 
and is ten miles long and oval in shape, being four miles 
across at the widest part. Strange utensils of serpentine, 
sandstone, and steatite are found there among the human 
bones, and the island and its erstwhile inhabitants have a 
history so curious that it is difficult of comprehension. In 
1835 the padres of Santa Barbara, learning that there were 
but sixteen of the strange Indian race then living there, de- 
termined to rescue them from the island. They went over 
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in a sloop and succeeded, as they thought, in getting all on 
board. At the last moment an Indian woman returned for 
her child, and, one of the frequent storms of the channel is- 
lands springing up, the sloop was driven away without her. 
The sloop went on the rocks of Point Conception and all on 
board were lost. Sixteen years later Capt. George Nidever 
and two men went from the coast on a sloop to hunt otter 
off San Nicolas. On landing, they were, like Crusoe, aston- 
ished to discover human footprints in the sand. They saw 
no one, however, and a storm compelled them to put to sea. 
It was two years thereafter that the adventurous captain, re- 
volving in his mind the sight of the footprints in the uncanny 
island, determined to go and discover and bring over the 
lonely woman of whom he had vaguely heard. Men accom- 
panied him, and at length they saw on the surf-beaten shore 
a woman with long, tawny hair, dressed in a queer garb of 
colored bird-skins, and scraping with a bone knife the blub- 
ber from a seal. They surrounded and approached her 
stealthily, and, although suddenly confronted, she did not 
appear in the least afraid, but smiled, and then, falling on 
her knees, prayed ‘to the sun. The wild woman offered no 
objection when by signs she was made to understand that 
she was to go with them in the boat. They reached Santa 
Barbara across the rough sea, and the first thing the Indian 
woman saw was Dr. S. L. Shaw, now 80 years old and yet 
living there, riding a horse. She had never seen nor heard 
of any object like it, and thought the man and horse were 
one, and she knelt on the shore and offered her devotions to 
it. Two weeks afterward the last inhabitant of rock-ribbed, 
tempest-tossed San Nicolas died from eating food to which 
she was unaccustomed, furnished by her rescuers, and the 
curtain fell on her race forever. Wild dogs had eaten her 
child. Her dress of red and blue feathers, a wonderful crea- 
tion of barbaric hands, was sent tothe Pope of Rome. Relic 
hunters have gathered mortars, pestles, ollas, toy steatite 
canoes, and other curious things there for some years past, 
and shipped them to various Eastern and European universi- 
ties. Skeletons and parts of skeletons have also been col- 
lected in large numbers, but to-day the bones of thousands 
of Indians are scattered about there. Some lie face down, 
indicating that they have fallen in battle. There are so 
many human relics there that San Nicolas is known as the 
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Isle of Skulls. “The lonely island, whose highest part is 
but 1,040 feet above the sea,” said a resident of Ventura re- 
cently, “is noted for the high artistic class of many of its relics. 
Had the woman rescued, then 52 years old, not died, a story 
passing strange would no doubt have been told of the race 
so long hemmed in by the waste of waters about. As it is, 
much of the story is shrouded in mystery forever.” 





THE NOBLE GAME OF GOLF....BANSHEE....NEW YORK SUN 


It is estimated that some 35,000 persons play golf, more 
or less skilfully, in the world. Englard is studded with com- 
mons, and it is astonishing to note what a value has suddenly 
been set upon these bleak spots, the existence of which a 
few years ago was scarcely recognized. Every week wit- 
nesses the establishment of at least one club; and the other 
day a well-known professional took boat for the Isle of Man 
on a commission to lay our four links at once. A gentle- 
men’s park will soon be considered incomplete unless it has 
its golf course, though few parks are fit for the purpose on 
account of the long grass; and it is rarely indeed that a ladies’ 
course is not laid out at the same time. The reason why all 
the best links are on the seashore is because there the soil is 
sandy and light, and grows the proper kind of turf. The 
turf should be very short and close, so that a ball lying upon 
it presents a fair mark for the club. The ground should be 
undulating without being hilly, and, if possible, varied in 
character. That is to say, there should be patches of lawn- 
like smoothness for the putting greens (where they do not 
exist they must be made), and other patches of sand and bad 
ground, with various growths upon them. Coming to such 
a spot, it is the business of the designer of the links to place 
his holes about in such a way that they are separated by dis- 
tances varying from 200 to 400 yards, or even more, accord- 
ing to the space at disposal, and also present to the accurate 
player a “course” which, if properly kept, is free from vexa- 
tions. The patches of sand, long grass, broken ground, 
bushes, heath, etc., are traps, and cost strokes—the object, 
of course, being to go from hole to hole in the fewest strokes, 
Golf balls have exercised the ingenuity of makers a good 
deal. Immense numbers are used, and the item is a very 
serious one to a golfer, who cannot play a good game with 
bad balls. The average price of a ball is one shilling (the 
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old feather ball cost two shillings and sixpence), and profes- 
sionals tell me that, as the gutta-percha costs two-thirds of 
this sum, they do not wax very fat on the sale of them. 
Compositions have been tried and have produced a very dur- 
able ball, but fine players see merits in the pure gutta-percha 
which nothing else possesses. But gutta percha is soft, and 
bad players soon hack them into shapeless masses with their 
irons. The manufacture of golf-balls was at one time, the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, in the hands of the Dutch, and a heavy tax was placed 
upon such as were imported, in order to give the more expen- 
sive British laborer a chance, James VI. of Scotland going 
so far as to give one maker a monopoly of the manufacture. 
The immense charm of the game is that it is played over the 
face of nature altered as little as possible. ‘The making of 
putting greens is a necessity, and so sometimes, though rarely, 
is the abolishing of too obnoxious obstacles; but it occurs far 
more often that fresh hindrances have to be added in order 
to make the course sufficiently difficult. These obstructions 
are termed “hazards.” ‘Then it can be played the year round, 
only snow or severe frost stopping it. The best clubs have 
competitors in every one of the four seasons, the largest 
number coming about Easter and in August. In the ordinary 
course of things there is no limit to the number of persons 
that can play on the same links at once. Amateur champion- 
ships are disputed with a couple for nearly every hole. A 
pair may play a friendly game in the middle of any competi- 
tion not of the first importance. “Hallo, Jones!” a com- 
petitor will say, “are you in the competition?” “Oh, no. I 
am only having a friendly round with Jackson.” The beauty 
of a golf-course is the way in which good ground is interspersed 
with hazards. The golfing hazard par excellence is sand, 
and where sand hazards do not exist they should be prepared. 
The sand hazard is called a bunker, but this term is now be- 
coming loosely applied to all classes of hazards, though 
Scotsmen are, or profess to be, horrified thereat. “ Bunkered, 
by Jove!” is an expression continually heard on the golf- 
links, and is generally wrung from a player as he sees his ball 
disappearing in a bush, pond, or other undesirable locality. 
When golf has been played a generation or so longer, I fully 
expect that the word “ bunker” will be incorporated into the 
language as an accepted idiom. Golf is literally the only 
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game in which the young and old meet on anything like equal 
terms, which can be played until real old age hasset in. In- 
stances are quite numerous of men who have played until 
well past eighty years of age, which they certainly could not 
do at any other outdoor game. And, with all this, it is far 
from being an “old man’s game.” Looking at the game 
merely as a pastime for the average man, without thinking 
of championship excellence, it is wonderfully well fitted for 
the purpose. However tame it may appear to the onlooker, 
there is plenty of exercise in it. A player walks always three 
miles in going round a good course of eighteen holes; and 
if his shots are erratic, a good deal more, and in addition 
there is the exercise of striking. Ladies’ links are not so 
long, the holes seldom being over one hundred yards from 
each other. Inthe United Kingdom there are between thirty- 
five and forty ladies’ clubs, with a membership of quite two 
thousand five hundred. Many of these clubs the ladies man- 
age themselves, entirely; and a charming sight it is to see 
the links studded with groups of players on a competition day. 
The greatest number of lady players in competition are found 
at Pau and Biarritz, over forty sometimes competing; but in 
England and Scotland the numbers are often considerable. 


THE DEATH-BED....AN OLD FAVORITE BY THOMAS HOOD 


We watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seem’d to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours, 
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THE EFFECT OF CORSETS...... THE BOSTON HERALD 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg says that the Alaskan women stick a pin 
or fishbone through the lip. Other Indian women flatten the 
heads of their offspring or squeeze them into the shape of a 
pineapple. The Chinese compress the female foot. But the 
palm of physical disregard of the laws of health he awards 
to the civilized people who use stays and corsets. The fol- 
lowing tabulated statement of facts as to waist proportion, 
prepared by Dr. Kellogg, is very interesting: 





Pr. Ct. 

Av. Av. of 
Height. Waist. Waist. 
In. In. to Ht. 
American women........... 61.64 24.44 39.6 
Telugu women of India ..... 60.49 24.65 40.6 

Englishwomen (brickmakers, 

who wear heavy shirts) .. 60.04 25.00 41.3 
PUCACRWOMOR. ......... 00000000 61.06 28.00 45.4 
Chinese women ............ 57.85 26.77 45.4 
VOU WHHIEN. 20.26. cscccses 66.56 35.64 58.2 
Civilized men—American .... 67.96 28.40 43-3 
Mrs. Langtry... .........00¢ 67.00 26.00 38.8 
Venus de Mile... .cccccccce a 48 47.6 


He thinks Mrs. Langtry’s shape a deformity. The Telugu 
women of India sustain the skirt, which is about their only 
article of clothing, by a cord tied around the waist and drawn 
as tightly as possible. This accounts for their comparatively 
small girth. Englishwomen sustain their clothing at the 
waistband. The German peasant woman, on the contrary, 
discards waistbands altogether, and wears her garments sus- 
pended from the shoulders. The result is shown in the greatly 
superior physique of the German peasant. 


THE LATEST FASHIONABLE POISON....THE PALL MALL BUDGET 


It is with medicines as with the cut of dresses, the form of 
hats, the shade of ribbons, and the style of ornaments; they 
are influenced by fashion, of which they undergo, without 
any one knowing exactly why, all the capricious vicissi- 
tudes. This is the case with antipyrine, for which at the pres- 
ent time there is a positive rage. Without warning, it has 
risen to the rank of a prime necessity. No longer are the 
instructions of the faculty thought necessary. At the 
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least headache or neuralgic attack, even in simple cases of 
what used to be called the vapors, the admirers of the drug 
enter the nearest chemist’s and obtain a dose as one would 
enter a hotel and call for refreshment. Ad yet if, of a 
hundred persons taken at hazard from the most fervent, one 
suddenly asked the nature of the medicine by means of which 
the credulous crowd has unexpectedly put itself into commu- 
nication with the unknown—if one inquired whence it pro- 
ceeds and what it rhymes with—at least ninety would be un- 
able to answer. The fact is that, with the exception of 
professional chemists, nobody, or almost nobody, knows either 
the nature or the genesis of antipyrine. Even the initiated 
find it rather difficult to explain to the profane, to whom it 
must suffice to know that substantially antipyrine, like anilin, 
benzin, and phenol, is a derivative of coal tar, from which 
so many things heterogeneous and contradictory are now ex- 
tracted. Whatever one may think, do, or say, it is beyond 
doubt that by some unexplained sorcery antipyrine possesses 
the precious virtue of attenuating and even suppressing pain 
instantaneously. With opium, of which the handling is so 
ticklish, it is incontestably one of the quickest and most 
powerful soothers. We know also that in the most diverse 
febrile cases it is able, into the bargain, to lower the tempera- 
ture of the patient with a certainty and regularity almost 
miraculous. Nothing more is needed, especially in an epoch 
like the present, highly strung, overworked, and fertile in 
exasperated nerves, to earn the reputation of a veritable gift 
from Heaven. But excess is a fault in everything, and anti- 
pytine is no exception. It is to be feared that in their blind 
admiration of it, the inconsiderate crowd have got to the point 
of abusing the application of the drug. The time has come 
to sound the alarm. Let it not be forgotten that antipyrine, 
in spite of its advantages and services, is an undoubted poison; 
even a violent poison. The accidents attributed to it during 
the seven or eight years that it has been known as a remedy 
are too numerous to count; and it should be noted that the 
cases that come to light are usually those in which there has 
been the intervention of a medical man with express prescrip- 
tions and doses according to rule and formula. What, then, 
must be the consequences of the daily use, by guesswork, 
without authorization, which legions of persons who suffer 
from nervous pains make of antipyrine? To suppress pain—. 
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that is to say, the consciousness of disorder or disease—is 
not to suppress the malady. On the contrary, it may be the 
creation of a dangerous illusion, lulling distrust and paralyz- 
ing defensive action. An invalid is so ready to believe him- 
self cured and free from the trouble of taking precautions 
when he has ceased to feel pain. The truth is that antipyrine 
has vices to match its good qualities, and that its beneficent 
effects themselves are not without peril. It is by stupefying 
the nervous system, and, in particular, the vasomotor nerves 
—the springs of the circulatory system, the nerves which 
govern the contraction and dilatation of the blood-vessels— 
that antipyrine exercises its soothing influence. There follows 
necessarily a slowing of the circulation, more or less of an 
approach to stagnation, of the blood, which becomes thicker 
and tends to coagulate. There follows an abatement in the 
elimination of those ashes of life which are to the animal or- 
ganism what household refuse is to a great city. Asa proof, 
one may point out that antipyrine diminishes sensibly the 
urinary secretion, and that it has been employed to stop 
hemorrhages. In infectious and parasitic maladies like in- 
fluenza the capital necessity, while pursuing and killing the 
prisoner, is to eliminate the poison with all haste, for the 
action of microbes is double: not only do they live at the 
expense of the tissues in which they have lodged, but they 
distil subtle viruses, which accumulate in the caverns made 
by these infinitely little gnawers, and cause frightful ravages. 
It is not by applying anzsthetics to the nervous system, by 
diminishing the rate of the excretions, by augmenting the 
viscousness of the vital fluids, transformed by the contact of 
antipyrine into pitchy syrups, that this congestion-causing 
drug can give to the human organism the lash necessary to 
cause the ejection of the rascally microbian handiwork. It 
is true antipyrine deadens pain and lulls exasperated nerves, 
but morphine does the same, more surely; and we know 
where morphine leads. One should no more play with poison 
than with fire. That is the moral we wish to point out. 


SILKS OF CHINA AND JAPAN...... NEW YORK SUN 


The fabric that is called indifferently Japanese, Chinese, 
and India silk will form an important part of the warm- 
weather textures. It has the advantage of being thin, yet 
of sufficient substance for common wear; soft, yielding, and 
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beautiful in quality, yet at the same time durable. The bulk 
of the importations come from China and Japan, and India 
silk is almost a myth, so little of it is made and so little sold. 
Choice in the market lies practically between the products of 
China and Japan, about nine-tenths being from China. The 
difference between these two is not seen by the casual ob- 
server. The weave of Japan is smoother, softer in quality, 
and much more beautiful. They wear about equally well, 
and there is no perceivable difference in the price, the range 
in both being from fifty cents to three dollars, the latter price 
being for an extraordinary quality a yard wide. The quali- 
ties recommended cost between seventy-five cents and one 
dollar and a half. The usual width is twenty-six inches. 
India silk is the finest of all. In an American imitation the 
texture has not the soft quality of the Eastern fabrics, but is 
wiry. It is three inches narrower, and of about the same 
price. These Japanese silks—as all may be called, since 
they are classed under one head—are figured. The charac- 
ter of the figures is an important matter for consideration. 
The figures on dress fabrics should not be imitations, with 
perspective effect and natural color, but they should be flat 
and conventional, or of natural forms analyzed and their 
decorative elements alone retained. A decoration should not 
be a picture. Moreover, a repetition of the same picture at 
intervals over a surface is absurd and monotonous. Yet a 
large proportion of the figures on silks offered for sale are 
pictures of flowers, with shading, colorings, and details aimed 
at imitations of nature. A good decoration modestly embel- 
lishes the texture and does not seek to hide it. The first all- 
over pattern probably had its origin in the unevenness of 
texture in hand weaving. The accidental roughness, or 
changes in color, developed into intentional ones at regular 
intervals. To good decorations belong arrangements of broken 
lines, dots, and all patterns derived from flowers that are not 
imitative; also plaids and stripes, which are but a variation 
of warp and woof. A figured silk that looks natural is not a 
good silk to buy. A figured material is often more agreeable 
on the wrong than on the right side. The reason is that on 
the right side the imitation of nature is too obvious and thrusts 
itself forward, while on the wrong side one gets merely the 
contrasts of color without any definite form or foreign idea, 
to stand between the mind and enjoyment of the fabric. 
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Japanese and Chinese designs teach how far nature can be 
suggested in a decoration, and what kinds of figures may be 
chosen. In them nature is interpreted, but not imitated. A 
good illustration is found in a Japanese drawing of a chrys- 
anthemum flower or a sun-disk behind flowing lines that may 
suggest atmosphere or water. “ How is it,” has been asked, 
“that the Chinese and Japanese silks in the market are cov- 
ered with the natural flower forms condensed?” The ex- 
planation is full of significance. Here it is, as made by 
leading importers. American women will not buy Japanese 
or any other good design. They do not understand what a 
good decoration is, and make the mistake of valuing it in 
proportion as it looks like a picture. And the reason they 
can find these abominations on Eastern silks is because the 
silks are not printed in China and Japan, but are sent out 
from those countries plain and are printed in France. This 
is a device of the dealers, who cannot afford to carry goods 
that do not sell. The silks are printed to the order of all 
markets. It is not the dealer’s fault if a large part of the 
importations are of bad designs, or that in general the worst 
designs are on the cheaper grades. Artistic patterns cost no 
more than ugly ones. It is the fault of the American women 
who ask for them. A New York importer brought here some 
pieces of China crape, magnificently flowered. They cost 
him one dollar and a half a yard. He thought they would 
be bought for house-robes. But after two years he sold them 
to a country dealer for fifty centsa yard. It is now explained 
why the Oriental silks in the Japanese and other stores do 
not look in the least Oriental. There are very beautiful silks 
in the spring importations, but a woman must know how tose- 
lect. She must look at the contrast of color to see whether that 
is agreeable, consider the design, see that it merely breaks the 
surface agreeably without obtruding itself asa likeness of any- 
thing, and avoid the small flower sprigs showing several colors. 


THE FOE OF BEAUTY... SHIRLEY DARE....SYNDICATE LETTER 


Wrinkles are the index of nervous condition. Upright lines 
between the eyes indicate mental trouble, thought, care, or 
temper, more than physical ill. Fine netted lines about the 
eyes denote nervous exhaustion, and the depression which 
follows over-stimulus. Women are apt to get them from 
living and sleeping in close, hot rooms. “Oh, but my rooms 
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are not close,” they say, with wonder. “I air them regularly 
every day!” The last scientific writer on the matter says 
the air in our rooms should be changed three times every 
hour. The skin owes its beauty to the nerves which control 
the fine invisible blood-vessels of the surface, whose work 
lends glow and transparency to the face. The nerves in turn 
owe their sanity to the air, which, noxious or pure, is our chief 
nutrient, inhaled by gallons hourly. When the nerves are 
deadened with close air, the fine muscles lose their tone, the 
tissue of the face shrinks, and these shrinkages become wrin- 
kles. At first they are fugitive; a week’s watching may write 
the face over with cross-hatching of fine lines, and another 
week of rest will restore lost tissue, fat, and fluids to fill the 
spaces and smooth the face again. I have seen this miracle 
wrought in well-known faces so often I am convinced sta- 
tionary wrinkles are only due to habitual neglect of good 
living. Steaming the face is the fashionable treatment to 
remove wrinkles, but it is an idea of American adoption, if 
not original. French specialists deprecate steaming; they 
say that it makes wrinkles worse when the practice is sus- 
pended, and claim it causes falling of eyelashes and eyebrows. 
The intensely hot steaming may doubtless have this effect in 
certain states of the blood, and it must cause determination 
of blood to the face, which is far from healthy. The remedy 
is to use vapor at milder heat, keeping up the process longer 
atatime. Half an hour over the vapor, however, is more 
time than most women can spend. Massage of the face is 
best self-given, a firm, leisurely stroke just soft enough not 
to irritate. The best usage makes the movement in circular 
sweeps over the wrinkles, not lifting the fingers much till one 
has finished on that particular line. Massage of the face 
should be smoothing, not leaving it flushed and burning. To 
avert the wretched outwork of lines about the eyes, and baggy 
eyelids, observe the precaution never to sleep after a dance 
or late hours without bathing the face plentifully in very 
warm water, and taking a few spoonfuls of something light— 
half a cup of chocolate or. hot bouillon, eau sucre rich and 
syrupy, or a lemonade with or without a fresh-beaten egg. 
Three spoonfuls of such refreshment will take off the horri- 
ble exhaustion which presents its accounts on waking. A 
cup of hot water with one drop of oil of cinnamon is a famous 
restorative, especially in heart weakness, after late hours, 
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THE EMIGRANTS’ WAGON....SHOTGUN QUARANTINE....CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


With a red, hazy shimmer the Texas prairie seethed and 
quivered in the heat of the summer sun. Tired birds with 
dusty wings panted beside the sandy beds of dead rivers, 
thirst-crazed cattle pawed weakly at the roots of dying cotton- 
woods—and the brazen sun glared over the desert. 

A covered wagon drawn by two oxen slowly clanked along 
the road. A fiery-eyed man with sunken cheeks and bony 
fingers sat at the front driving. An emaciated woman, wan 
and ghastly, lay within, her eyes resting upon him, her hands 
feebly caressing a babe. Behind her, their bare, bony limbs 
crossed in the last death struggle, lay two other children—a 
girl of perhaps fifteen and a boy a year younger. As the 
wagon crushed across a sandbed in the run of a winter stream, 
a board nailed to a cottonwood on the bank caught the wo- 
man’s gaze, but her dim, glazed eyes could not decipher the 
words it bore. She glanced toward her husband: 

“Thirteen miles,” he groaned. 

“To-night ?” she whispered. 

“Yes, Lucy,” he said, and, bending tenderly, kissed her. 

For even these dying outcasts of the desert could kiss each 
other. Grim death rode with them, his yellow-fever hue 
rested upon their parched skins, but love was also there— 
stronger even than death. 

And slowly the plague-craft trundled onward toward the 
nearest town, where the man and woman hoped to obtain 
water and medical assistance—she, for the baby; he, for her. 

It was dark when they came within sight of the town, and 
he, knowing the way, drove directly for the public well. 

“ Halt,” cried a voice. “Are you from Brownsville ?” 

But the hollow-eyed, spectre-like driver heeded not. 

“ This is quarantine,” said the voice, and a gunlock clicked 
ominously in the soft, hot night air. “ Halt, or I'll fire.” 

But the spectre-like driver heeded not. 

Two fierce flashes pierced the darkness, and the weary oxen 
started forward as the succeeding reports boomed heavily 
across the plains. 

The scent of water was in their nostrils, and soon they were 
quaffing deeply from the trough beside the public well. The 
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gaunt driver neither moved nor spoke. The woman was 
silent. 

The weary oxen trudged on beyond the town, and sunrise 
found them plodding onward. 

All day the Western prairie seethed and quivered in the 
red, hazy glare of the summer sun, and the plague-wagon with 
its load of dead crept onward. Great droning flies crawled 
about the faces of the silent voyagers, and dusty-winged 
vultures hovered above. One gaunt, red-beaked old fellow 
for a time rode on the seat beside the spectre-driver, then, 
growing bolder, plunged into the depths of the wagon. 

And the heavy wagon slowly clanked and creaked along. 


AN OUTCAST... ..W. D. MOFFAT...... THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Along one of the shady roads of Central Park the bent 
figure of a man stooped and shambled. His clothes were old 
and ragged. A faded and battered hat, a full size too 
large, partly concealed his grizzled, unshaven face. An un- 
easy pair of watery eyes glanced furtively from side to side, 
as if in expectancy of meeting the threatening wave of a 
policeman’s club. 

When halfway down the steep incline that the road formed 
at this point, he paused and stooped to pick up a cigar 
stump that lay in his path. 

A piercing scream a short distance behind arrested him. 

As he turned, a baby-carriage shot past him down the in- 
cline, gaining in speed every second, and making straight 
for the driveway below, swarming with heavy coaches. 

At the summit of the incline stood a nurse-girl, the only 
other witness of the scene, screaming with fright. 

The runaway carriage contained two pretty babies, who sat 
upright, laughing and waving their arms in delight. A mo- 
ment more and the flying carriage would be among the hoofs 
and wheels. 

Faint with horror, the girl covered her face. 

For a few seconds she heard the rattle of the little carriage. 
Then came a sudden stop—a startled cry—and the heavy 
coaches went rumbling on. 

Scarce daring to breathe, the girl uncovered her eyes. 

Half upset, the baby-carriage stood at the side of the path, 
still holding one of its tiny inmates. The other lay kicking 
and crowing on the grass. 
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As the girl, pale and trembling, hurried to the spot, a man 
crept from the adjoining bushes, where he had been hurled 
by a blow from a horse’s hoofs. 

With an effort he struggled to his feet, and pressed his 
hand against an ugly bruise on the side of his forehead. 

“Well, it was a close call fer de kids, miss; I didn’t have 
no time to spare—but dey’se all right, see?” And, stoop- 
ing, he lifted the little child that lay on the ground. 

The baby gave him a look of startled surprise, then laughed 
and clutched mischievously at his grizzly beard, while one 
little foot slipped down into his ragged, tobacco-stained 
pocket. Several carriages had now stopped, and people were 
hurrying anxiously to the spot. 

“Quick, miss! take de kid. Here comesacop.” Hastily 
giving up the child, the man pulled his battered hat down 


farther, and slunk off among the trees. 
* * * 


* * * 

About eleven o’clock that night a drunken, bedraggled 
creature was hauled into one of the police stations and taken 
before the sergeant in charge. ' 

“Found him in the gutter,” said the policeman. “Had to 
carry him most of the way here.” 

The sergeant scowled. 

“Sneaky Ben again, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Third time thismonth. It will cost him thirty days, sure. 
Lock him up for the night.” 

The prisoner was dragged roughly away. 

“Ye'd better throw yerself in the river when yer time is up, 
Ben; you’re no good here, and you’d do society a service to 
get off the earth,” said the policeman, giving his prisoner a 
rough shove. 

The man lurched forward into the dark room, and fell 
heavily on the floor. As he did so a small object dropped 
from the folds of his coat. 

The policeman picked it up, and held it toward the light. 

It was a baby’s tiny worsted sock. 


THE THREE DRAWERS....A MODERN PORTIA....BROOKLYN LIFE 
The scene was set in a drawing-room in Montague Street, 
and a strange idea came into her mind. She was romantic, 
and all kinds of strange ideas constantly flitted in and out of 
her pretty little silly head. 
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Stamping as hard as she could an elegant patent-leather 
boot on the carpet, throwing back her shoulders, her dress 
tightened over her bosom, which was heaving like the Med- 
iterranean, and pointing to the Japanese cabinet in the corner 
of the room with a commanding gesture, she said in the per- 
emptory tone of one who will not brook contradiction, whom 
nothing can turn from a set purpose: 

“Open one of those three drawers.” 

The young man precipitated himself toward the cabinet. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, pray. First hear what I have 
to say.” 

He stopped suddenly, as if she had told him that the 
drawers were charged with dynamite, ready to explode as 
soon as the cabinet was touched. 

“Open one of those drawers; and be careful how you 
choose, for in each one I have placed an answer to the favor 
you have been begging and praying for so long. I have 
made up my mind to let this speak for me, and if you put 
your hand on the paper on which ‘Yes’ is written, then I 
must yield to you. Then Iam yours. But if the paper in 
the drawer says ‘No,’ you understand, ‘No’ it must be.” 

“T am sure it will be against me,” said her Bassanio, who 
was not so poetical as he was an ardent lover. “Oh, I say, 
it is not fair, you know; it’s really too cruel of you, ’pon my 
soul it is.” 

“You must take your chance,” she replied tragically. “At 
any rate, I shall have this consolation: if you choose the 
answer you want, it will be fate that gives me to you. Tell 
me, do you believe in fate ?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered, hesitating between the three 
drawers. He paused every now and then to look into her 
face for guidance, but he found none there; so closing his 
eyes and trusting to Providence, he elected for the middle 
drawer. He opened it, took out a tiny roll of scented pink 
paper, and handed it to her. 

“Well, what’s my sentence ?” 

“ Read it yourself,” and she held up the rose-leaf of paper 
upon which was written one word— 

Yes. 

So she was his. His, his, his! As if to take immediate 
possession, he put his arms about her, and pressed her to him. 
She did not resist. She had given her word: and she resigned 
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herself to her fate. With her lips clinging to his, the young 
man was not entirely happy; for after a few moments of su- 
preme ecstasy, he became suddenly cool. 

“What’s the matter, darling?’ she asked, noting the 
change, and looking amorously into his eyes. “Are you not 
happy now?” 

“ Not quite.” 

“Not quite! Am I not yours?” 

“Yes: but I owe you, don’t you see, to chance. I won 
you by chance. You did not come to me of your own free 
will; did you, now?” and the poor fellow looked so ridicu- 
lously disconsolate she could not help laughing in his face. 

“Don't beso silly,” she said, tightening her arms about his 
neck, and standing on the tips of her toes to reach his lips, 
for he held his head high in the air; “you needn’t look so 
glum; for, if I must tell you, you old darling, I put the same 
answer in every one of the drawers!” 


ENDURING FAITH...... THE COLONEL'S STORY......NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


I don’t tell this story as a reflection on womankind. I only 
tell it to show that the faith of some men is beyond destroy- 
ing. This is about a man who loved a woman. 

He had been a young fellow from a New England town. 
He had a little money, but he spent about all of it in a wild 
college career in the few months following his graduation. 
He was not a man of any special attainments, but when he 
had only a few dollars left he was as cheerful and as reckless 
as of old. It was at this time that he fell in love. He had 
nce chance of marrying her then, for she was a young woman 
of society. Jack told me all about it when I came to know 
him, out West. She had told him that she loved him, and he 
packed out to Colorado on the next day to make his fortune. 

I never knew another man to work so hard as Jack. Every 
dollar that he earned he saved. He would work night and 
day for the extra pay. No labor could tire him; no loss of 
sleep could make him close his eyes. He did not mind cold 
or storms any more than a polar bear. He was the incarna- 
tion of resolution and endurance. 

Jack invested his first earnings in cattle, watched his own 
herd, and worked as usual for his old employer. He made 
money rapidly, but he did not relax one jot from his terrible 
fight, It was move, move, all the time. And never one 
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letter from that woman. He did not expect it. He did not 
need it. A thousand times he told me how she loved him. 
Once he showed me some pictures of her. I think the only 
time he ever wasted was in looking at them. She was a 
beautiful woman, with a finely poised head, a curving neck, 
and eyes that looked down into one’s soul. 

I could see Jack half smiling when I looked at the pictures. 

“She’s very beautiful,” I said. 

“ She’s a good deal better than that,” he answered softly. 

You may imagine how interested I got in the boy, and how 
glad I was at his success. 

The time came when he decided that he would go East in 
the spring. He was well off then, and was devoting all his 
time to his own herd. 

That winter was a fearful one. Everything that lived 
seemed to die. Men and cattle were swept off on all sides. 
There was no living in those winds and that snow that was 
always driving like cold lightning or piling up in mountains. 
There was too much to do in the thick of it all for any one 
to think much about the future; but when spring came and 
Jack looked at the skeletons of his dead cattle and the skin 
and bone of the few that were left alive, he was a ruined man. 

I never heard him complain. Fora few days he looked 
like a man who was hard hit around his heart; but after that 
he went to work again as he had begun, with his teeth shut 
and his shoulders squared. 

He asked me once if I thought she would wonder at the 
length of his stay out there. I told him I did not believe 
that she would, and the poor boy wrung my hand until my 
wrist was lame. 

A man who worked like him couldn’t help getting on his 
feet again. He fought on in the old way until he had his 
own herd again. 

I rode in to the railroad to see him off. I can’t explain to 
you the expression of his face when he left me. It was 
something like that of a man who has got out of hell and is 
in heaven. The boy promised to write me the first thing 
when he found her, but he did not. He came back in a 
month, His face was white and he was ten years older. 

“Good God! Jack,” I said, taking his hand, “is she—is 
she dead ?” 

“No,” he said quietly; “she’s married and has three chil- 
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dren. It was my fault,” he said looking at me squarely, for 
he knew what wason my mind. “ You see, I never wrote her.” 

Never a reproach nor a regret passed his lips, but he was 
not the same Jack. He didn’t seem to care after that whether 
he made money or not. He couldn’t bear to think of the 
East, and he stayed out there, trying to take an interest in 
his affairs. 

But one day he came to me with the old light in his eyes. 
He was in a frenzy to get away. He had a letter from her, 
and if ever there had been anything to forgive he forgave it, 
for all he could say was: “God bless her! God bless her!” 

I want to tell the rest of this story ina few words. You 
see, there had been a horrible scandal. Her husband turned 
out bad. There was some frightful disgrace—forgery or 
embezzlement or something like that. It took every dollar 
Jack had to save the devil; the boy let the whole thing go 
for her sake. He sold out every hoof, and I guess borrowed 
all he could. But at any rate he saved them, for when he 
got back he told me that nobody knew about it except the 
bank her, her husband, and Jack. 

I shouldn’t have known him when he got back. He was 
gone to pieces. He was thin and his eyes were in hollows. 
Sometimes his face looked as if knives were turning around 
his heart. You see, what broke him was that he had learned 
that her husband was a brute and had kept her in hell—a 
worse hell than his own. When the first cold weather came, 
he took to his bed, and one day he turned over quietly with 
a big tear on his drawn cheek and died. 

You know some things in this world seem hard. We all 
expect to take hard knocks, but—poor Jack. 
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A SONG OF LOVES....DUFFIELD OSBORNE....HARPER'S BAZAR 
Love is a shallow brook 
Tenderly wooing 
Each shady nook 
With murmured suing. 


Love is a river strong, 
Restlessly sweeping 

Past sigh and song, 
Laughter and weeping. 


Love is an ocean deep 
Round the world flowing, 
Where hidden sleep 
Realms beyond knowing. 
* * * a. * 
Draw closer, heart of me, 
Thy secret telling; 
Which of these loves with thee 
Maketh its dwelling ? 


IN BONDAGE....HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Not long ago I lightly swore 
To live a bachelor forever. 
I'd known a dozen girls or more, 
Some sweet and dull, some plain and clever; 
But all their wiles and witching charms 
I’d met with such serene resistance 
That, even when with open arms 
‘They stood, I kept a proper distance. 


I joined a club, and settled down 

To blissful dreams and novels stupid. 
I smoked until I’d colored brown 

A meerschaum saddled by a Cupid. 
I thought myself exempt from care 

That crosses the domestic table, 
When suddenly, quite unaware, 

My narrow path was crossed by Mabel 


To be near her, to hear her speak, 
And drink the music of her laughter; 
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To see the smiles slip o’er her cheek, 
And watch the dimples chasing after— 
But, hold! you know as well as I 
What auguries such praises carry: 
I bade the bachelors good-by, 
And in the autumn I shall marry. 


WITH YOU....MINNIE E. BROWN....BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
I can chaff with you, dear, when you’re chaffing; 
I’ve the art, when you’re seeming, to seem: 
I’ve a laugh on my lips when you’ re laughing, 
And a dream in my heart when you dream. 


I’ve a thrill for your song when you’re singing; 
I’ve a glow for the glow of your eye; 

I’ve a clasp for your hand when it’s clinging, 
And a sob in my throat when you cry. 


I’ve a kiss for your kiss when you give it; 
I’ve a heart for your heart beating fast; 

I’ve a life for your life while you live it, 
And a death for your death at the last. 


OLD TIMES, OLD FRIENDS....0LD LOVE ...EUGENE FIELD....CHICAGO NEWS 
There are no days like the good old days— 
The days when we were youthful! 
When humankind were pure of mind, 
And speech and deeds were truthful! 
Before a love for sordid gold 
Became man’s ruling passion, 
And before each dame and maid became 
Slave to the tyrant Fashion! 
There are no girls like the good old girls— 
Against the world I’d stake ’em! 
As buxom and smart and clean of heart 
As the Lord knew how to make ’em! 
They were rich in spirit and common sense, 
And piety all supportin’ ; 
They could bake and brew, and had taught school too, 
And they made the likeliest courtin’! 
There are no boys like the good old boys— 
When we were boys together! 
When the grass was sweet to the brown bare feet 
That dimpled the laughing heather; 
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When the pewee sang to the summer dawn 
Of the bee in the billowy clover, 
Or down by the mill the whip-poor-will 
Echoed his night song over. 
There is no love like the good old love— 
The love that mother gave us! 
We are old, old men, yet we pine again 
For that precious grace—God save us! 
So we dream and dream of the good old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 
As those dear old dreams bring soothing gleams 
Of heaven away off yonder. 
IN THE CLOUDS....Q. E. D....BROOKLYN LIFE 
Ah, Dollie, you are fair to-night; 
Ne’er was your loveliness so bright 
As now, when borne upon my sight 
In clouds of tulle! 
You whirl and glitter in the dance, 
You will not deign at me to glance. 
Of mingled woe and wild delight 
My heart is full. 


It seems to me if angels e’er 
To this poor planet should repair, 
They’d choose to veil their beauty rare 
In clouds of tulle. 
Your head is crowned with golden sheen, 
You are my angel and my queen! 
And I am happy everywhere, 
Beneath your rule. 
Forward I start, with sudden fear, 
Lest the bright vision disappear, 
And in my haste I step too near 
Those clouds of tulle. 
Under my feet a gentle scrunch 
And round my heels a tangled bunch— 
Her partner hisses in my ear, 
“Get off, you fool!” 
And Dolly looks with sudden frown— 
She knows I’ve spoiled her finest gown. 
Ah, me! how roughly we come down 
From clouds of tulle. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL....N. ¥. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 


No impartial observer can have failed to note the decline, 
if not total disappearance, of the idea that a great American 
novel was bound to appear in the fulness of time, and that it 
might be looked for any day. This expectation was one of 
the fixed articles in the literary creed of the average Ameri- 
can but a few years ago. It was like the anticipation of the 
golden age or the millennium—a belief more instinctive than 
reasoned, but all the stronger for that. Those more reflec- 
tive spirits who paused to argue out the faith that was in 
them, assured us that American culture had now reached, or 
was sure soon to reach, a stage when the requisite ability and 
the inspiration necessary were at command and were em- 
ployed to so large a degree in the writing of novels, that the 
happy combination was certain to be made, some day, when 
the novel that could be called both great and American would 
come forth to meet the national aspiration and desire. Nor 
did they leave us in ignorance of the marks by which we were 
to recognize that novel when we at last saw it. It was to be 
as fresh and radiant as a young giant, for one thing, without 
a suspicion of old-world weariness or despondency about it. 
Then it was to be as broad and fertile as the prairies, as sub- 
lime as the Rockies, as majestic as Niagara, yet withal win- 
some and tender, vigorous, strong, and brave—a work, in 
short, in which the whole land and all the inhabitants thereof 
who should be presented in expressive epitome. . With this 
idea and description of the novel that was to be, well in hand, 
there was a great deal of critical running to and fro and cry- 
ing out “Lo here!” and “Lo there!” Now and then a posi- 
tive critic or not too modest publisher would announce that 
he had finally got his hand on the great American novelist, 
but somehow that elusive creature always got away before 
the public caught sight of him. Such disappointments, re- 
peated often enough, were certain to bring about a kind of 
old-world weariness on the part of those who had been so 
_ often deceived, and it is not strange that their faith has be- 
come slowly disintegrated. It is a long time now since we 
have heard or read a word about the coming of the great 
American novel. Meanwhile, American fiction has distinctly 
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forsaken the expansive and the illimitable to run after the 
contracted and the limited. Instead of a national novel, we 
now have a rapidly accumulating series of regional novels— 
or, rather, so far has the subdividing and minimizing process 
gone, of local tales, neighborhood sketches, short stories con- 
fined to the author’s back-yard. Probably New England and 
New England character have had to undergo the extremest 
forms of this literary dissection. In one case the operator 
cut so ruthlessly through a nerve—we believe it was a Cape 
Cod nerve—that she was sued for libel, on the ground, we 
suppose, that her pictures of local eccentrics were, as the 
man said of a portrait of his mother-in-law, “ deplorably like.” 
But the process has not been confined to New England; what 
Miss Jewett and Mrs. Cooke and Mrs. Slosson and Miss 
Wilkins and all the others have done for that section of the 
country has been essayed for the South by Mr. Cable and 
Mr. R. M. Johnston and Mr. Page and Miss Murfree and 
Mat Crim and Miss King, for the middle West by Mr. Howe 
and Mr. Garland, and so on. Indeed, it is becoming neces- 
sary for the novelist to hold himself down to a single minor 
specialty with the rigor of the German philologist who spent 
his life in the study of the Greek article, and died lamenting 
that he had not confined himself to the dative case of it. Thus, 
one author has lately been congratulated by Mr. Howells for 
having so perfectly rendered the life of Philadelphia! At 
the same time that American fiction has thus been leaving 
the prairies and taking up with a pasture, it has also, in some 
of its manifestations, grown a little shaky in its patriotism, 
and shown a sneaking liking for the effete monarchies of 
Europe and a predilection for foreign themes in general. 
An English critic recently remarked upon the respect which 
certain novelists called forth for “their commercial agility.” 
What he meant he explained as follows: “I mean the sedu- 
lous gentlemen with handbags, who scour the earth for local 
color, bring it home, and deliver it at our doors. There is 
Mr. Marion Crawford, for instance—who, though by no means 
an old man, has already written with equal dexterity and truth 
of India, Hungary, Italy, Germany, England, and America. 
And perhaps we owe something more than our respect to him 
and his imitators. In childhood we used to be asked, apropos 
of cinnamon and spermaceti, by a Nursery Guide to Knowl- 
edge, ‘Ought we not, as we consume these articles, to feel 
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grateful to the mariners who bring them at such risk from the 
ends of the earth?’ So these writers compel our gratitude.” 
It must be confessed that at first sight this tendency of the 
modern American novel to cosmopolitanism or to parochial- 
ism bodes ill for the old dream of a comprehensive and purely 
native work of fiction that would embody, while it unified, all 
the diverse elements of our national character. Yet it may 
be that we are really on the road to that for the first time. 
Must not analysis precede synthesis? Is it not necessary to 
make a minute study of each local detail of character, before 
we can undertake a novel that shall be noi one, but all Ameri- 
cans’ epitome? We throw out this suggestion to those who 
have abandoned the old philosophy of the American novel. 
If it be asked, What one brain will be equal to grasping all 
the accumulated details and blending them into a harmonious 
whole? we reply, first, that there are possibilities in collabora- 
tion which have not been exhausted, and, second, that it 
would be peculiarly American to bring mechanical and labor- 
saving. inventions into the service and creation of the great 
American novel. Are there not calculators and tabulators 
in the Census Office which work by electricity? There isa 
hint in that for the novelist of the future. At any rate, we 
are firm believers in the doctrines of demand and supply, the 
man and the hour, and never despair of the Republic. If a 
great American novel is a public necessity, come it will. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE SORDID....THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


“Most of the small cups had been drained, and the over- 
flow which discolored them was mixed with ashes in saucers; 
in some the stubs of cigarettes were slowly dying and send- 
ing up an offensive smell. . . . The heavy breathing of a few 
older commensals, who let their waistcoats hang open for the 
relief of their repletion, made itself heard in a rhythmical 
unison with the creaking of their suspenders.” It is this 
choice bit of realism which introduces the reader to Mr. 
Howells’ latest novel, now running serially in Harper’s 
Magazine. Perhaps it would be too harsh a judgment to say 
that no higher note is struck in all the two installments of 
The World of Chance which have appeared so far; but it is 
painfully obvious, even to the more careless ear, that each 
note, high or low, is in the same key. Whether one likes 
Mr. Howells’ earlier novels or not, one must recognize in 
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them a measure of fidelity to certain aspects of life which at 
least approaches the artistic. If they never deal with the 
heroic, they escape the exclusive contemplation of the mean. 
But this cannot justly be said of his later novels. We are 
spared that intimate delineation of vice to which M. Zola re- 
sorts; Mr. Howells dreads picturesqueness too sincerely to 
be improper, even if his inclinations led him that way. In 
the dilemma of having to address English readers and having 
to employ the medium of photographic realism, he chooses 
to become the apostle of the sordid. The admission that 
Mr. Howells is a realist, of course, has its difficulties. To be 
a realist, his admirers would protest, is to draw life as it is; 
and if he is sordid, then life must be sordid. The error in 
this reasoning is based upon a false interpretation of the 
phrase “life as it is” and an incapacity to make the obvious 
distinction between art and nature. Nothing is more essential 
than that the artist should possess the faculty of selection and 
the faculty of criticism. Since truth is relative, absolute ac- 
curacy may be no better than a lie. , If the novelist is only a 
reporter, the importance which he derives from his function 
as a historian no longer belongs to him. The trouble with 
Mr. Howells and with other writers of the same school is that 
they mistake an accumulation of details for a picture of this 
world and the men and women who live init. They forget 
that details are only of value for the light they throw upon 
essentials. One may be told how a man eats, drinks, and 
sleeps, how he walks and talks, even how his suspenders 
creak, and still be a long way from an adequate comprehen- 
sion of his character. Pettiness and vulgarity exist only too 
generally among mankind; and yet the race is capable of 
impulses which are neither petty nor vuigar. It makes no 
difference how fine the workmanship on one side of the shield 
may be; if we see only on side, we are still hopelessly in error. 
Is it realism, or simply pseudo-realism, which leads to such 
results as this? There are some things which Mr. Howells 
finds more sordid than others. One of these is the American 
newspaper. The gentlemen in The World of Chance who 
threw open their waistcoats (in our desire to be realistic we 
had almost written “ vests”) and panted until their suspend- 
ers creaked, were attending a farewell dinner to a young 
journalist who was about to leave the Western city of Midland 
to try his fortune in New York. He was a clever young 
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person—so we gather—and he had given brilliancy to the 
columns of the Midland Zcho until the Hanks Brothers 
bought the paper and turned him out. We do not hear much 
about these vandals, but the very name of Hanks conjures 
up a sufficiently clear picture of them. All newspaper pro- 
prietors are like that—coarse and illiterate men whose, sole 
wish is to reduce expenses, and who discharge the brightest 
men on the staff only to make way for their subordinates, 
young persons of decidedly inferior mental calibre. It is in 
this way that the press has become prosperous and respected 
in Midland and elsewhere. We are the more convinced that 
this conclusion is not doing injustice to Mr. Howells, because 
we remember that vivid portrayal of the degradation of the 
Boston press which formed a background to the misdeeds of 
Bartley Hubbard, and that later not too genial account of 
the modern reporter in The Quality of Mercy. If life is sor- 
did, there is in it nothing so sordid as the newspaper. It has 
neither conscience nor honor nor any redeeming quality. We 
know this must be so, because Mr. Howells is a “ realist” 
and this is his opinion. The devastating influence of the 
newspaper—the trail of the serpent—is over all the world. 
We take it for granted, at least, that it is the newspaper which 
has so vulgarized those who read it. The evil influence 
seems to have affected even Mr. Howells. Every one knows 
how many reproaches have been heaped upon Newspaper 
English—how popular conductors have been “ watched” and 
linemen have been “shocked” and despairing wretches have 
“suicided.”” Nevertheless, we do not recall that it was a 
newspaper which gave currency to obsolete words like “ com- 
mensals” or extraordinary ones like “ vastated,” or called a 
woman who lives in New York a “ New Yorkeress,” or de- 
scribed a man as having a “ plangent” voice, or referred to 
a tadle-d’héte dinner as being “ prefatorily furnished” with 
olives. But we cannot doubt that “the silly or sordid faces 
which women wear when they are shopping” are the direct 
result of newspaper reading. That Mr. Howells should have 
hit upon these happily descriptive adjectives demonstrates 
anew his faculty for precise observation. Less rigorous cen- 
sors of manners and morals might have found a certain leav- 
ening of freshness and beauty—perhaps of dignity and refine- 
ment—among the crowds in Union Square and Broadway. 
But the severer scrutiny of the apostle of the—no, only the 
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sordid, would no doubt convince them of their mistake. We 
confess, however, that we shall look forward with interest to 
the forthcoming chapters of The World of Chance. The 
hero, if Mr. Howells will pardon the word, is evidently going 
to have some experiences with book publishers less agreeable 
than his interview with Mr. Brandreth. It is impossible that 
those cut-throats and pirates of literature should not be just 
as base and black of heart as the newspaper men. Indeed, 
we are inclined to believe that they must be worse. Re- 
porters and editors get paid salaries, however scanty, by the 
cormorants who bleed them—this is probably a mixed meta- 
phor, but that will please Mr. Howells—whereas everybody 
knows that authors are cheated right and left, and never get 
more than a few miserable pickings, even when their books 
are selling by thethousands. If Mr. Howells does not expose 
such wretches, his readers will have a good right to feel ag- 
grieved. Weare willing to admit that a man who owns a news- 
paper isa bad lot, but we protest against any assumption that 
if he takes to issuing magazines or books he becomes a saint. 


MASTERING JAPANESE....LAFCADIO HEARN....N. O. TIMES-DEMOCRAT 


When a stranger first hears Europeans or Americans in 
Tokyo or Yokohama speaking to their Japanese servants or 
employees in a tongue which both the native and the colonist 
fully understand, that stranger thinks he is in the presence 
of foreign settlers who have learned to talk Japanese. He 
was never more mistaken in his life. Whatthe Yokohama or 
Tokyo settler talks to the Japanese is not Japanese. It isa 
“ pidjin-Japanese,” quite as funny in its way as the pidjin- 
English of Hong-Kong. There are probably not twenty-five 
foreigners in the whole world who have ever learned Japanese 
in all its forms of ordinary colloquial and of ordinary printed 
text. There are certainly not twenty men living who have 
really mastered Japanese. There is no one (not a Japanese) 
who ever acquired a knowledge of Japanese as perfect as 
that of his own tongue—with perhaps one exception—the 
marvellous Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain, a gifted English- 
man, who has held the position of professor of Japanese in 
the Imperial University of Tokyo. But such a man is a mir- 
acle, one of the seven wonders of the world—a revelation of 
future intellectual possibilities—a stupefaction—an astonish- 
ment everlasting. Who else has mastered Japanese? Per- 
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haps the great Ernest Satow and the great W. Aston, both 
members of the British legation, and famous as scholars the 
world over. Perhaps also Mr. Walter Dewing, who is said 
by Professor Chamberlain himself to know more Japanese 
literature than any other foreign scholar. Perhaps one or 
two German specialists. Perhaps one or two missionaries out 
of thousands. I say “perhaps,” because I doubt if even 
these, with all their reputation as authors of grammars and 
dictionaries of Japanese, would dare to assert that they have 
mastered Japanese in the presence of Japanese scholars. 
But these men are famed throughout the world of philology 
for what they do know—which is inconceivable, almost, in its 
way. I doubt if even Dr. Hepburn, author of the best Jap- 
anese-English dictionary in existence, could say that he has 
mastered Japanese. What it really means to “master Jap- 
anese’”’ now remains to be considered: .To master Japanese 
thoroughly, one must also master Chinese, which you know 
is a little difficult! So Chinese is a necessary branch of edu- 
cation in all Japanese schools. But even after having mas- 
tered the necessary number of thousands of Chinese signs 
(with their Japanese, be it observed, not their Chinese, sig- 
nification), there are two other sets of characters to be learned, 
two styles of Japanese writing. All three must be mastered 
in order to be able to read modern Japanese books—but it 
will require much time and practice besides to learn to read 
Japanese writing—such as letters are written in. (Toreada 
letter written in Japanese is what very, very few foreigners 
can do.) But all this would not enable a man to read those 
ancient books and texts in the original, which have been 
translated by men like Satow and Chamberlain. The study 
of archaic Japanese is itself a tremendous specialty. An- 
other tremendous specialty is the study of Buddhist texts. 
And the signification of characters changes through the cen- 
turies. A character written in the year 1000 may mean such 
and such a sound; written in 1500 it may mean something 
entirely different; written in 1800, something again different. 
And the same sound may mean fifty different things. There 
are twenty-six different signs, accordingly, for the sound fo, 
in my dictionary; 10 for the sound 4yo; 13 for the sound 
shi; 13 for the sound 4a; 16 for the sound so; 17 for the 
sound mi; 18 for the sound ¢o ; 31 for the sound £7. So that 
the sound 47 may mean 31 different things, etc. Hence the 
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impossibility of writing Japanese in European characters. 
Leaving writing out of the question for ordinary mortals, let 
us merely consider the question of speaking. To speak ele- 
gant Japanese requires, of course, a study of written Japanese. 
But to speak common Tokyo dialect, colloquial Japanese ac- 
curately, comprehensibly, requires not one or two, but many, 
long years of study and practice. Don’t believe the books 
which tell you the sound of the vowels is just like the sound 
of the vowels in French and Spanish: there are differences 
of pronunciation most difficult to acquire. The same bisylla- 
ble may differ utterly in meaning, according as you pronounce 
one of its vowels long or short. So with the trisyllable or 
the quadrisyllable. The name ojiki may mean the sacred 
scriptures of Shinto, or a travelling beggar, just according to 
whether you accent the “o” or the “i” in speaking. Then 
it is to be remembered that all classes do not speak in the 
same style. There area language of samuraia or shizoku, a 
language of shopkeepers; a language of geishas, a language of 
peasants, Women and men use different forms of speech, 
both in writing and conversation, which are almost equiva- 
lent to dialects. So that there is what is called a woman’s 
language—also a baby language. A Japanese who is well 
educated speaks different Japanese in almost every different 
class of people with whom he is brought in contact. Further- 
more, the forms of any kind of Japanese must be varied when 
speaking to superiors or inferiors. Then, every province in 
Japan has a special dialect of its own. Many of the special 
callings have also particular dialects; the jimrikisha-men, for 
instance, have their own speech. The Tokyo dialect is sup- 
posed to be understood by all the educated classes in Japan. 
Formerly the Kyoto dialect was the polite idiom. To learn 
to speak and read the Tokyo dialect tolerably well (for a 
foreigner) requires, with the hardest study, as much time as 
it would take to master six European languages. It also re- 
quires a special talent, and even, I think, a special character. 
Therefore it is common to find foreigners who have spent 
twenty years in Japan, and who do not know anything about 
Japanese. But the main difficulty in learning even to speak 
a little good Japanese by living with the people, and trying 
to express one’s wants in comprehensible language, is that 
the Japanese do not ¢hink as Western peoples think. We 
say in English: “It is a fine day,” “He is dead,” “ Please 
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give me some water,” “What day of the month is it?” “I 
hope you are well;” and in most European languages the 
thought is expressed in about the same way. But not in 
Japanese. To translate anything whatever literally into Jap- 
anese means simply to talk nonsense, or to say something that 
could only be understood by inference of the most intelligent 
kind. “Please take care!” seems something easy to say in 
any language. In Japanese no one ever says such a thing, 
but instead of it—“ Spirit fixing condescend!” Such a ques- 
tion as the following might seem easy to ask in Japanese: 
“Has anybody come?” But it isn’t. This is about what 
must be asked: “ Somebody-or-other-honorable-exit-to-hav- 
ing-become-is?”” (Handbook of Colloquial Japanese, by 
Professor Chamberlain.) But the Japanese themselves do 
not master their own language. Look at two Chinese char- 
acters, and learn them on Monday, and see if you can re- 
member them on Tuesday. Every Japanese child must learn 
seven or eight thousand so well that he can never forget them 
(of course there is a particular “ building system” which alone 
renders the task possible), and after having learned them, a 
vast part of Japanese literature cannot be read by him. Seven 
to eight thousand characters, and many different forms of each 
character—ard still one knows nothing. The great scholar 
must learn forty, fifty, sixty thousand. 


POSSIBILITIES IN DRAMATIC POETRY ...EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN....CENTURY 


I have often thought upon the relative stations of the vari- 
ous classes of poetry, and am disposed to deem eminence in 
the grand drama the supreme eminence; and this because, at 
its highest, the drama includes all other forms and classes, 
whether considered technically or essentially. Its plot re- 
quires as much inventive and constructive faculty as any epic 
or other narrative. Action is its glory, and characterization 
must be as various and vivid as life itself. The dialogue is 
written in the most noble, yet flexible measure of a language; 
if English, in the blank verse that combines the freedom of 
prose with the stateliness of accentual rhythm. The gravest 
speech, the lightest and sweetest, find their best vehicle in our 
unrhymed pentameter; again, a poetic drama contains songs 
and other interludes which exercise the lyrical gift so capti- 
vating in the works, for example, of our English playwrights: 
the Elizabethans having been lions in their heroics, eagles in 
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their wisdom, and skylarks in their rare madrigals and part- 
songs. Tragedy and comedy alike are unlimited with respect 
to contrasts of incident and utterance, light and shadow of 
experience; they embrace whatsoever is poetic in mirth, woe, 
learning, law, religion—above all, in passion and action. So 
that the drama is like a stately architectural structure; a 
cathedral that includes every part essential to minor build- 
ings, and calls upon the entire artistic brotherhood for its 
shape and beauty: upon the carver and the sculptor for its 
reliefs and imagery; upon the painter and the decorative 
artist for its wall color and stained glass; upon the moulder to 
fashion its altar-rail, and the founder to cast the bells that 
give out its knell or pean to the land about. The drama is 
thus more inclusive than the epic. There is little in Homer 
that is not true to nature, but there is no phase of nature that 
is not in Shakespeare. Analyze the components of a Shake- 
spearean play, and you will see that I make no over-statement. 
The Tempest, a romantic play, is as notable as any for poetic 
quality and varied conception. It takes elemental nature for 
its scenes and background, the unbarred sky, the sea in storm 
and calm, the enchanted flowery isle, so 


‘* Full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs that give delight, and hurt not.” 


The personages comprise many types—king, noble, sage, 
low-born sailor, boisterous vagabond, youth and maiden in 
the heyday of their innocent love. To them are superadded 
beings of the earth and air, Caliban and Ariel, creations of 
the purest imagination. All these reveal their natures by 
speech and action with a realism impossible to the tamer 
method of a narrative poem. Consider the poetic thought 
and diction: what can excel Prospero’s vision of the world’s 
dissolution that shall leave “not a rack behind,” or his stately 
abjuration of the magic art? Listen, here and there, to the 
songs of his tricksy spirit, his brave chick, Ariel: “Come 
unto these yellow sands,” “ Full fathom five thy father lies,” 
“Where the bee sucks, there suck I.” Then we have a play 
within a play, lightening and decorating it, the masque of 
Iris, Ceres, and Juno. I recapitulate these details to give a 
perfectly familiar illustration of the scope of the drama. 
True, this was Shakespeare, but the ideal should be studied 
in a masterpiece; and such a play as The Tempest shows the 
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possibilities of invention and imagination in the most sympa- 
thetic poetic form over which genius has extended its domain. 
For one, I think that Sophocles and Shakespeare have taught 
us, by example, that greatness in the noblest of poetic struc- 
tures must be impersonal. The magician must not directly 
appear; though, from reflecting upon a Prospero, a Benedick, 
or a Hamlet, we may guess at certain of his maker’s traits; 
and in sooth he must know his own heart to read the heart 
of the world, even while he stands so far aloof that it may 
be said of him, as of one translated, 
“* Far off is he— 

No more subjected to the change and chance 

Of the unsteady planets.” 

Yet there is a subjective drama which, as we have learned 
in our day, is not without greatness derived from the unique 
genius of its constructor. The poet of England and Italy, 
whose ashes Venice has so recently surrendered to their shrine 
in Westminster, doubtless possessed a sturdier dramatic spirit 
than any Briton since the days of John Webster and John 
Ford. Browning was a masterful poet in his temper and in- 
sight, his flashes of power and passion, his metaphors, and 
distinguished for his recognition of national and historic types, 
his acceptance of life, his profound conviction that the system 
of things is all right, that we can trust it to the end. But 
his incessant recurrence to this conviction was a personal 
factor significant of many others. There are numerous and 
distinct characters in his repertory, but it requires study to 
apprehend them, for they have but one habit of speech, what- 
soever their age or country. They all indulge, moreover, in 
that trick of self-analysis which Shakespeare confines to the 
soliloquies of special personages at critical moments. Even 
Browning’s little maids study their own cases in the spirit of 
Sordello or Paracelsus. Finally, his whole work is character- 
ized by a strangely individual style and atmosphere. True, 
it is difficult to mistake an excerpt from Shakespeare at his 
prime. But why is this? Because Shakespeare’s style has 
unapproachable beauty, strength, flexibility, within the nat- 
ural method of English verse; his inimitableness is due, not 
to eccentricity, but to a grandeur of quality. His tone, 
characterization, and dialogue are as varied as nature. 
Browning’s method hardly suggests either our native order 
of thought or nature’s universality. It seems the result of a 
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decision to compose in a peculiar way, but more likely is the 
honest reflex of his analytic mental processes. That at times 
it is great, and above that of his contemporaries, must be 
acknowledged, for his intellect was of a high order. 


WAS KEATS REVIEWED TO DEATH? 


The story that Keats, the poet, was killed by the vindic- 
tive shafts of a reviewer in the Quarterly Review has long 
been popular. It is supposed to have been given currency 
by Shelley in his preface to the Adonais, in which he states 
that, in consequence of this savage criticism, a hemorrhage 
of the jungs was brought on. Thomas Marvin, the well- 
known critic, in the April number of the Nineteenth Century, 
interestingly dissects the whole story, showing that, if nut ab- 
solutely untrue, the story is highly improbable. While the 
article itself was savage, it was not enough so to have killed 
the poet, and in point of time had been preceded by another 
quite as virulent in the then new Edinburgh Review. 

“ Bitter and ill-natured the article certainly was, and such as, 
could not fail to annoy any eager young author, and depress 
him for a day or two; but surely, as Byron thought, not such as 
any author with ‘a stalk of carl-hemp’ in him would have per- 
mitted himself to be killed by. Scores of savage articles on 
new books appear every month nowadays without killing the 
authors of the books, or even putting them in misery beyond 
the first four and twenty hours; and the literary savagery of 
the world in which Keats lived was more reckless and out- 
rageous than anything of the sort known now. Keats had 
only to look about him to see poets, who had been slaughtered 
over and over again in reviews, surviving the slaughter com- 
fortably enough, or even radiantly and smilingly. For fifteen 
years, as he knew, there had been a systematic series of at- 
tacks on Wordsworth by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh, a hundred 
times more ferocious than this poor four-page article on him- 
self in the Quarterly; and yet there was Wordsworth wel- 
comed and pressed round in the selectest circle of Keats’ own 
acquaintance, as the greatest English poet of his time, asa 
sage, a non-such, almost a demigod.”’ 

The rest of the article goes to show that Keats’ occupa- 
tions, his premonitions of his death, and the fact that it oc- 
curred two years and a half after the appearance of the arti- 
cle are all opposed to the story. 
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A SOUTHERN BLOSSOM....ANNE REEVE ALDRICH....N. ¥. HOME JOURNAL 


Come and see her as she stands, 
Crimson roses in her hands; 

And her eyes 
Are as dark as Southern night, 
Yet than Southern dawn more bright, 
And a soft alluring light 

In them lies. 


None deny if she beseech 

With that pretty liquid speech 
Of the South. 

All her consonants are slurred, 

And the vowels are preferred; 

There’s a poem in each word 
From that mouth. 


Even Cupid is her slave. 
Of his arrows half he gave 
Her, one day— 
In a merry, playful hour. 
Dowered with these and beauty’s dower, 
Strong indeed her magic power, 
So they say. 


Venus, not to be outdone 
By her generous little son, 

Shaped the mouth 
Very like to Cupid’s bow. 
Lack-a-day! Our North can show 
No such lovely flowers as grow 

In the South! 


4 SONG OF THE NORTH....JANET A. McCULLOCH.... LIVERPOCL MERCURY 


Where the foam is tossed on a rocky shore; 
Where the hoarse-voiced sea-birds cry; 

Where the mountains tower, and the torrents roar; 
Where the purple islands lie— 

Ah! there is the home of the hardy race 
That Freedom’s heirship claim, 
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Who have won in the world a lofty place, 
And shine on the scroll of fame. 


When War’s fierce thunders rend the air; 
When tempests sweep the sea; 

Whene’er brave men may do or dare, 
There Scotia’s sons must be. 

Rugged, and stubborn in their pride; 
Ready whate’er the call; 

Highland or Lowland, side by side, 
They conquer or they fall. 


Dear land of my warrior-sires, who fought 
And died in thy cause of old, 

Shall I count their valiant deeds as nought, 
Shall my love for thee grow cold ? 

Never!—though far from thy storm-beat shore, 
My heart still clings to thee, 

And I love thee, Scotland, more and more, 
If to love thee more can be. 


ANNETTA JONES—HER BOOK....FRANK L. STANTON....ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


A rare old print of Shakespeare—his works—in boards of 
brown, 

With quaint engravings; here and there the yellowed leaves 
turned down 

Where sweet, love-breathing Juliet speaks—and as I lean 
and look 

Traced in pale, faded ink, the words: ‘‘Annetta Jones—Her 
book.” 


Now this old print of Shakespeare I prize, because ’tis rare— 

The gem of all my library, in dust and glory there. 

I marvel much at Hamlet’s “ ghost,” and Banquo’s pictured 
bones; 

But who, ye gods of ancient days, was this Annetta Jones ? 


It seems I’ve heard that name before—Jones—Jones; but 
that “ Annetta,” 

With neat embroidery around the first and final letter, 

Is sweet and quaint: she was no saint—prim, grim! for I 
discover, 

By these divine marked sentences, Annetta had a lover! 
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And I believe her eyes were blue, her lips as cherries red, 

And many a shy, sweet kiss they knew and tender words they 
said; 

And from her powdered brows gold hair fell cloud-like, soft 
and sweet, 

Down-streaming, dreaming, gleaming to her silver-slippered 
feet! 


She lived, she loved, was wedded; the romance of her life 

Perhaps was toned a trifle when her lover called her “ wife”’; 

But what a glorious fate is hers! for as I lean and look, 

Her name still shines with Shakespeare’s: “ Annetta Jones— 
Her book.” 


A STRANGE FACT....TOM MASSON....THE CLOAK REVIEW 


She wore a brand new Paris gown 
One evening at the dance, 

And, strange as it may seem, they say 
That it was made in France. 


WAITING FOR MY OWN....THE BOSTON GLOBE 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays; 

For what avails this eager pace ? 
I’stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruits of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
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So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 


Yon floweret nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee; 

And, maiden, why that look unkind ? 
For, lo! thy lover seeketh thee. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me. 


SAIL. ..EDWARD LUCAS WHITE....THE NEW YORK SUN 


The silver surf and yellow sand 
Are blent and blurred in morning haze, 
The low shore is a narrowing band 
’Twixt sky and water, as I gaze. 


The air is loud in every sail, 
The ship leans, leaping toward the sun, 
Vind-harmonies and wave-hymns hail 
Our flight, and discords there are none. 


My heart is filled with sunrise; all 

The curled, cool combers shine and sing; 
The slow strong rollers’ flow and fall 

Is tuned to melodies of spring. 


The land behind is sunk; and now 
All ’round the sea the sky-rim shines. 
The spray spurts sunward from the bow, 
And the masts shout like mountain pines. 


The long waves quicken; from the flowers 
Of dazzling foam the spray is blown 

Like pollen down the slopes, in showers, 
With sun hues blended with its own. 


The sky is cool, the breeze is bright, 
The surges sway, the yards bow low, 
The sea is vocal with the light, 
From crest to clambering crest we go. 
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UNDER THE MINARETS 


In reading over selections from A Day at Laguerre’s and 
Other Sketches, by F. Hopkinson Smith, one is fascinated by 
the word-painting that characterizes the work. It has been 
met with before—it is a magic power belonging to the author 
—but in this latest book a whole panorama of scenes shift 
before the reader’s eye, and the portrayals are delicate, 
touched by an artist hand, and so clearly depicted that one 
travels to the environments with a broad, glad sense of ex- 
altation. No weary detail impedes the reader, no straining 
after explicitness; the author knows his art, and the public 
divine it. Much could be said of the various nationalities 
he typifies, all charmingly lifelike, original, and interesting, 
but this cognition has also long ago been accorded Mr. Smith, 
and every one would be disappointed at even a hint that it 
could be otherwise. The following reading is the sécond 
division of the third sketch—Under the Minarets: 


Ever since the days of the Arabian Nights—my days—the 
days of Haroun al Raschid, of the big jars: with the forty 
scalded thieves and the beautiful Fatima with the almond- 
shaped eyes, I have dreamed of the Orient and its palaces of 
marble. Andso, when Baron de Hirsch had brought the home 
of the Caliphs within two days’ journey of the domes of San 
Marco, I threw some extra canvases into a trunk, tucked a 
passport into my inside pocket, shouldered my sketch-trap, 
and bought a second-class ticket for Constantinople. 

I had only one object—to paint. 

My comrades at Florian’s—that most delightful of cafés 
on the Piazza—when they heard that I was about to exchange 
the cool canals of my beloved Venice for the dusty highways 
of the unspeakable Turk, condemned my departure as quixo- 
tic. The fleas would devour me; the beggars (all bandits) 
steal my last franc; and the government lock me up the very 
first moment I loosened by sketch-trap. 

But Isaac Isaacs, the dragoman, is standing obsequiously 
- with fez in hand, two little rivulets of well-earned sweat 
coursing down each cheex. 

“Ze baggages ees complet, effendi.” 

Isaac crawled upon the box; the driver, a bare-legged Turk 
with fez and stomach sash, drove his heel into the haunches 
of the near horse, once, no doubt, the pride of the desert; 
and we whirled away in a cloud of dust. 

“T don’t see my trunk, Isaac.” 
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“Not presently, effendi. It now arrives immediatamente 
at the dogane. Trust me!” 

Five minutes more, and we alighted at the custom-house. 

“This way, effendi.” 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar with the liquid language 
of the Orient, I will say that effendi means master, and that 
it is never applied except to some distinguished person—one 
who has, or is expected to have, the sum of half a piastre 
about his person. 

Isaac presented the check—a scrap of paper—to another 
befezzed official, and the next moment ushered me into a 
small room on the ground-floor, furnished with a divan, a 
tray with coffee and cigarettes, and an overfed, cross- 
legged Turk. There was also a secretary, curled up some- 
where in a corner, scratching away with a pen. 

I salaamed to the Turk, detailed into the secretary’s ear 
an account of my birth and ancestry, my several occupations 
and ambitions, my early life at home, my past life in Venice, 
and my present intentions in Constantinople. I then opened 
my passport, sketch-book, and trap, and delivered up the key 
of my trunk. 

The secretary undid his legs, stamped upon my official 
passport a monogram of authority looking more like the im- 
age of a fish-worm petrified in the last agonies of death than 
any written sign with which I was familiar, and clapped his 
hands in a perfectly natural Aladdin sort of way. A genie in 
the shape of a Nubian, immeasurably black, moved from be- 
hind a curtain, and in five minutes my trunk holding the 
extra canvases, with a great white cross of peace chalked 
upon its face, was strapped to the carriage, and we on our 
way to the Royal. 

As I said before, I had come to Constantinople to paint— 
not to study its exquisite palaces and mosques; its marvel- 
lous stuffs; its romantic history; its religion, the most pro- 
found and impressive; its commerce, industries, and customs— 
but simply to paint; to revel in color; to sit for hours fol- 
lowing with reverent pencil the details of an architecture 
unrivalled on the globe; to watch the sun scale the hills of 
Scutari, and shatter its lances against the fairy minarets of 
Stamboul; to catch the swing and plash of the rowers round- 
ing their caigues by the bridge of Galata; to wander through 
bazar, plaza, and market, dotting down splashes of robe, 
turban, and sash; to rest for hours in cool tiled mosques with 
the silence of the infinite about me; to steep my soul in a 
splendor which in its very decay is sublime; and to study a 
people whose rags are symphonies of color, whose traditions 
and records the sweetest poems of modern times. If you are 
content with only this, then come with me to the patio of the 
Mosque Bayazid—the Pigeon Mosque. 

Isaac Isaacs, dragoman, stands at its door, with one hand 
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over his heart, the other raised aloft invoking the condemna- 
tion of the gods if he lies. In his earnestness he is pushing 
back his fez, disclosing an ugly old scar in his wrinkled, 
leathery forehead—a sabre cut, he tells me, in a burst of con- 
fidence, won in the last row with Russia. His black beard is 
shaking like a goat’s, while his hands, with upturned palms 
and thumbs, touch his shoulders with the old wavy motion 
common to his race. Standing now in the shadow of the 
archway, he insists that no believer is ever permitted to 
make pictures in the patio, where flows the sacred fountain, 
and where the priests and faithful wash their feet before en- 
tering the holy temple. 

I had heard something like this before. The idlers at 
Florian’s had all said so; an intelligent Greek merchant whom 
I met on the train had been sure of it; and even the clerk of 
the Royal shrugged his shoulders and thought I had better not. 

All this time—lIsaac still invoking new gods—I was gazing 
into the most beautiful patio along the Golden Horn, feast- 
ing my eyes on columns of verdantique supporting arches 
light as rainbows. 

Crossing the threshold, I dropped my trap behind a pro- 
tecting column, and ran my eye around the Moorish square. 
The sun blazed down on glistening marbles; gnarled old 
cedars twisted themselves upward against the sky; flocks of 
pigeons whirled and swooped and fell in showers on cornice, 
roof, and dome; and tall minarets, like shafts of light, shot 
up into the blue. Scattered over the uneven pavement, 
patched with strips and squares of shadows, lounged groups 
of priests in bewildering robes of mauve, corn-yellow, white, 
and sea-green, while back beneath the cool arches bunches of 
natives listlessly pursued their several avocations. 

It was a sight that brought the blood with a rush to my 
cheek. Here at last was the East, the land of my dreams! 
That swarthy Mussulman at his little square table mending 
seals; that fellow next him selling herbs, sprawled out on 
the marble floor, too lazy to crawl away from the slant of the 
sunshine slipping through the ragged awning; and that young 
Turk in frayed and soiled embroidered jacket, holding up 
strings of beads to the priests passing in and out—had I not 
seen them over and over again ? 

And the old public scribe, with the gray beard and white 
turban, writing letters, the motionless veiled figures squatting 
around him, was he not Baba Mustapha, and the soft-eyed 
girl whispering into his ear none other than Morgiana, “ fair 
as the meridian sun” ? 

Was I to devour all this with my eyes, and fill my soul with 
its beauty, and take nothing away? My mind was made up 
the moment I looked into the scribe’s face. Once get the 
confidence of this great repository of half the love-making 
and intrigue in Stamboul, and I was safe. 
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“Tsaac!” 

“Yes, effendi.” 

“Do you know the scribe ?” 

Isaac advanced a step, scrutinized the old patriarch fora 
moment, and replied: 

“Effendi, pardonnez, he the one only man in Stamboul I 
not know.” 

This time, I noticed, he omitted the invocation to the gods. 

“Then I’ll present you.” 

I waited until the scribe looked up and caught my eye. 
Then I bowed my head reverently, and gave him the Turkish 
salute. It is a most respectful salutation. You stoop to the 
ground, pick up an imaginary handful of dust, press it to 
your heart, lips, and forehead in token of your sincerity and 
esteem, and then scatter it to the four winds of heaven. 
Rapidly done, it looks like brushing off a fly. 

The old scribe arose with the dignity of King Solomon—I 
am quite sure he looked like him—and offered me his low 
straw-thatched stool. I accepted it gravely, and opened my 
cigarette case. 

He unseated a client, dismissed his business for the day, 
and sat down beside me. Then, Isaac interpreting, I turned 
my sketch-book leaf by leaf, showing him bits of Venice, and 
in the back of the book some tall minarets of an old mosque 
caught on my way through Bulgaria. 

It was curious to watch his face as the dragoman located 
for him the several scraps and blots and explained their 
meaning. He evidently had never seen their like before. 
When he came to the minaret, his eye brightened, and point- 
ing upward to the one above our heads, he drew an imaginary 
outline with his hand, and pointed tome. I nodded my head. 
At this he looked grave, and I forthwith sent Isaac for coffee, 
and lighted another cigarette. Before the cups were emptied 
I had formally and with great ceremony asked and received 
permission to paint the most sacred fatio, Isaac protesting 
all the time in high dudgeon, as he unbuckled my trap, that 
the scribe was a common pauper, earning but a spoonful of 
copper coin in a day, with no more right to grant me a permit 
than the flea-bitten beggar at the gate. It was evident that 
Isaac had not come to Constantinople to paint. 

Half an hour later the arches were sketched in, the pillars 
and roof-line complete, and I rapidly nearing that part in my 
work in which the pencil is exchanged for my palette, when 
the shrill voice of the muezzin calling the faithful to prayer 
sounded above my head. I could see his little white dot of 
a turban bobbing away high above me on the minaret, his 
blue robe waving in the soft air. 

In an instant priests, seal-maker, herb-doctor, and peddler 
crowded about the fountain, washed their faces and feet, and 
moved silently and reverently into the mosque. Soon the 
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patio was deserted by all except Isaac, the pigeons, and the 
scribe—the kindly old scribe—who remained glued to his 
seat, lost in wonder. 

Another hour, and the worshippers came straggling back, 
resuming their several avocations. Last of all came the 
priests, in groups of eight or ten, flashing masses of color as 
they stepped out of the cool arches into the blinding sunlight. 
They approached my easel with that easy, rhythmic movement 
so gracefully accentuated by their flowing robes, stopped 
short, and silently grouped themselves about me. I had now 
the creamy white of the minaret sharp against the blue, and 
the entrance of the mosque in clear relief. 

For an instant there was a hurried consultation. Thena 
beardless young priest courteously but firmly expounded to 
Isaac some of the fundamental doctrines of the Mohammedan 
faith—this one in particular, “ Thou shalt not paint.” 

Before I could call to Isaac, I felt a hand caress my shoul- 
der, and raised my head. The scribe, with faded robe gath- 
ered about him, stood gazing into the face of the speaker. 
I held my breath, wondering whether, after all, I had left San 
Marco in vain. Isaac remained mute, a half-triumphant “I 
told you so” expression lighting up his face. 

Then the old scribe waved Isaac aside, and drawing him- 
self to his full height, his long beard blending with his white 
robe, answered in his stead. “I have given my word to the 
Frank. He is not a géaour, but a true Moslem, a holy man 
who loves our temple. I have broken bread with him. He 
is my friend, bone of my bone, blood of my blood. You 
cannot drive him away.” 

After that, painting about Constantinople became quite 
easy. Perhaps the priests told it to their fellow-priests, who 
spread it abroad among the faithful in the mosques; perhaps 
the gossips around the fate took it up, or the good scribe 
whispered it into the veiled ear of his next fair client, and so 
gave it wings. How it happened, I know not; but from that 
day my white umbrella became a banner of peace, and my 
open sketch-book a passport to everybody’s courtesy and 
everybody’s good will. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF OUR DREAMS 


Across the Plains, by Robert Louis Stevenson, is a collec- 
tion of essays, published originally in English and American 
magazines. The first paper, from which the book takes its 
name, narrates Mr. Stevenson’s experience in an emigrant train 
from New York to San Francisco some years ago; a trip he 
took voluntarily, to purposely write up the gross mismanage- 
ment in handling that unfortunate, gregarious element known 
as emigrants. His description of the wretchedness of the 
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journey is enlivened by pen pictures of the country through 
which he was passing, and by the humorous occurrences in- 
cidental to so motley a gathering. The other essays—there 
are twelve in all—deal mostly with descriptions of places, 
with random memories, and with psychologic introspective- 
ness. Inthe subjoined selection, from A Chapter on Dreams, 
the psychological is handled delicately and with that rare 
skill familiar to readers of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. After 
relating some blood-curdling, disconnected dreams of his 
childhood—always speaking of himself in the third person—he 
gladly assures us that, in the course of his growth, these 
frightful dreams, that had caused those nightly yells and 
physical contortions, passed away, and his dreams became 
lucid and useful, his reading and travelling giving his mind 
more impressions and thereby enlarging his dream world. 

But the little people, the Brownies, he maintains, are, on 
the other hand, responsible for much that is inexplicable in 
dream-life: 


This dreamer (like many other persons) has encountered 
some trifling vicissitudes of fortune. When the bank begins 
to send letters and the butcher to linger at the back gate, he 
sets to belaboring his brains after a story, for that is his 
readiest money-winner; and, behold! at once the little people 
begin to bestir themselves in the same quest, and labor all 
night long, and all night long set before him truncheons of 
tales upon their lighted theatre. No fear of his being fright- 
ened now; the flying heart and the frozen scalp are things 
bygone; applause, growing applause, growing interest, grow- 
ing exultation in his own cleverness (for he takes all the credit), 
and at last a jubilant leap to wakefulness, with the cry, “I 
have it; that willdo!” upon his lips. With such and similar 
emotions he sits at these nocturnal dramas, with such out- 
breaks, like Claudius in the play, he scatters the performance 
in the midst. Often enough the waking is a disappointment: 
he has been too deep asleep, as I explain thething. Drowsi- 
ness has gained his little people; they have gone stumbling 
and maundering through their parts; and the play, to the 
wakened mind, is seen to be a tissue of absurdities. And yet 
how often have these sleepless Brownies done him honest 
service, and given him, as he sat idly taking his pleasure in 
the boxes, better tales than he could fashion for himself. 

Here is one, exactly as it came to him. It seemed he was 
the son of a very rich and wicked man, the owner of broad 
acres and a most damnable temper. The dreamer (and that 
was the son) had lived much abroad, on purpose to avoid his 
parent; and when at length he returned to England, it was 
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to find him married to a young wife, who was supposed to 
suffer cruelly and to loathe her yoke. Because of this mar- 
riage (as the dreamer indistinctly understood) it was desirable 
for father and son to have a meeting; and yet both being 
proud and both angry, neither would condescend upon a visit. 
Meet they did accordingly, in a desolate, sandy country by 
the sea; and there they quarrelled, and the son, stung by 
some intolerable insult, struck down the father dead. No 
suspicion was aroused; the dead man was found and buried, 
and the dreamer succeeded to the broad estates, and found 
himself installed under the same roof with his father’s widow, 
for whom no provision had been made. These two lived very 
much alone, as people after a bereavement; sat down to table 
together, shared the long evenings, and grew daily better 
friends, until it seemed to him of a sudden that she was pry- 
ing about dangerous matters, that she had conceived a notion 
of his guilt, that she watched him and tried him with ques- 
tions. He drew back from her company as men draw back 
from a precipice suddenly discovered; and yet so strong was 
the attraction that he would drift again and again into the 
old intimacy, and again and again be startled back by some 
suggestive question or some inexplicable meaning in her eye. 
So they lived at cross-purposes, a life full of broken dialogue, 
challenging glances, and suppressed passion, until, one day, 
he saw the woman slipping from the house in a veil, followed 
her to the station, followed her in the train to the seaside 
country, and out over the sandhills to the very place where 
the murder was done. There she began to grope among the 
bents, he watching her, flat upon his face; and presently she 
had something in her hand—I cannot remember what it was, 
but it was deadly evidence against the dreamer—and as she 
held it up to look at it, perhaps from the shock of the dis- 
covery, her foot slipped, and she hung at some peril on the 
brink of the tall sand-wreaths. He had no thought but to 
spring up and rescue her; and there they stood face to face, 
she with that deadly matter openly in her hand—his very 
presence on the spot another link of proof. It was plain she 
was about to speak, but this was more than he could bear— 
he could bear to be lost, but not to talk of it with his de- 
stroyer; and he cut her short with trivial conversation. Arm 
in arm, they returned together to the train, talking he knew 
not what, made the journey back in the same carriage, sat 
down to dinner, and passed the evening in the drawing-room 
as in the past. But suspense and fear drummed in the 
dreamer’s bosom. “She has not denounced me yet ”—so his 
thoughts ran—“ when will she denounce me? Will it be to- 
morrow?” And it was not to-morrow, nor the next day, nor 
the next; and their life settled back on the old terms, only 
that she seemed kinder than before, and that, as for him, the 
burthen of his suspense and wonder grew daily more unbear- 
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able, so that he wasted away like a man with a disease. 
Once, indeed, he broke all bounds of decency, seized an oc- 
casion when she was abroad, ransacked her room, and at last, 
hidden away among her jewels, found the damning evidence. 
There he stood, holding this thing, which was his life, in the 
hollow of his hand, and marvelling at her inconsequent be- 
havior, that she should seek and keep, and yet not use, it; 
and then the door opened, and behold herself. So, once 
more, they stood, eye to eye, with the evidence between 
them; and once more she raised to him a face brimming with 
some communication; and once more he shied away from 
speech and cut her off. But before he left the room, which 
he had turned upside down, he laid back his death-warrant 
where he had found it; and at that her face lighted up. The 
next thing he heard, she was explaining to her maid, with 
some ingenious falsehood, the disorder of her things. Flesh 
and blood could bear the strain no longer; and I think it was 
the next morning (though chronology is always hazy in the 
theatre of the mind) that he burst from his reserve. They 
had been breakfasting together in one corner of a great, par- 
queted, sparely furnished room of many windows; all the time 
of the meal she had tortured him with sly allusions; and no 
sooner were the servants gone, and these two protagonists 
alone together than he leaped to his feet. She, too, sprang 
up, with a pale face; with a pale face she heard him as he 
raved out his complaint: Why did she torture him so? She 
knew all, she knew he was no enemy to her; why did she not 
denounce him at once? what signified her whole behavior ? 
why did she torture him? and yet again, why did she torture 
him? And when he had done, she fell upon her knees, and 
with outstretched hands: “Do you not understand?” she 
cried; “I love you!” 

Hereupon, with a pang of wonder and mercantile delight, 
the dreamer awoke. His mercantile delight was not of long 
endurance; for it soon became plain that in this spirited tale 
there were unmarketable elements, which is just the reason 
why you have it here so briefly told. But his wonder has still 
kept growing; and I think the reader’s will also if he con- 
sider it ripely. For now he sees why I speak of the little 
people as of substantive inventors and performers. To the 
end they had kept their secret. I will go bail for the dreamer 
(having excellent grounds for valuing his candor) that he had 
no guess whatever at the motive of the woman—the hinge of 
the whole well-invented plot—until the instant of that highly 
dramatic declaration. It was not his tale; it was the little 
peoples’! And observe: not only was the secret kept, the 
story was really told with guileful craftsmanship. The con- 
duct of both actors is (in the cant phrase) psychologically 
correct, and the emotion aptly graduated up to the surprising 
climax. Iam awake now, and I know this trade; and yet I 
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cannot better it. I am awake, and I live by this business; 
and yet I could not outdo—could not perhaps equal—that 
crafty artifice (as of some old, experienced carpenter of plays, 
some Dennery or Sardou) by which the same situation is twice 
presented and the two actors brought face to face over the 
evidence, only once it is in her hand, once in his—and these 
in their due order, the least dramatic first. The more I think 
of it, the more I am moved to press upon the world my ques- 
tion: Who are the Little People ? They are near connections 
of the dreamer’s, beyond doubt; they share in his financial 
worries and have an eye to the bank-book; they share plainly 
in his training; they have plainly learned like him to build 
the scheme of a considerate story and to arrange emotion in 
progressive order; only I think they have more talent; and 
one thing is beyond doubt, they can tell him a story piece by 
piece, and keep him all the while in ignorance of where they 
aim. Who are they, then? and who is the dreamer? 
Well, as regards the dreamer, I can answer that, for he is 
no less a person than myself—as I might have told you from 
the beginning, only that the critics murmur over my consist- 
ent egotism—and as I am positively forced to tell you now, 
or I could advance but little further with my story. And for 
the Little People, what shall I say they are but just my 
Brownies, God bless them! who do one-half my work for me 
while I am fast asleep, and in all human likelihood do the 
rest for me, as well, when I am wide awake and fondly sup- 
pose I do it for myself. That part which is done while I am 
sleeping is the Brownies’ part beyond contention; but that 
which is done when I am up and about is by no means neces- 
sarily mine, since all goes to show the Brownies have a hand 
in iteventhen. Here is a doubt that much concerns my con- 
science. For myself—what I call I, my conscious ego, the 
denizen of the pineal gland, unless he has changed his resi- 
dence since Descartes, the man with the conscience and the 
variable bank account, the man ‘with the hat and the boots, 
and the privilege of voting and not carrying his candidate at 
the general elections—I am sometimes tempted to suppose he 
is no story teller at all, but a creature as matter of fact as 
any cheesemonger or any cheese, and a realist bemired up to 
the ears in actuality; so that, by that account, the whole of 
my published fiction should be the single-handed product of 
some Brownie, some Familiar, some unseen collaborator, 
whom I keep locked in a back garret, while I get all the 
praise and he but a share (which I cannot prevent him get- 
ting) of the pudding. _ I am an excellent adviser, something 
like Moliére’s servant; I pull back and I cut down; and I 
dress the whole in the best words and sentences that I can 
find and make; I hold the pen, too; and I do the sitting at 
the table, which is about the worst of it; and when all is done, 
I make up the manuscript and pay for the registration; so 
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that, on the whole, I have some claim to share, though not 
so largely as I do, in the profits of our common enterprise. 

1 can but give an instance or so of what part is done sleep- 
ing and what part awake, and leave the reader to share what 
laurels there are, at his own nod, between myself and my 
collaborators; and to do this I will first take a book that a 
number of persons have been polite enough to read, the 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I had long been 
trying to write a story on this subject, to find a body, a vehi- 
cle, for that strong sense of man’s double being which must 
at times come in upon and overwhelm the mind of every 
thinking creature. I had even written one, The Travelling 
Companion, which was returned by an editor on the plea that 
it was a work of genius and indecent, and which I burned the 
other day on the ground that it was not a work of genius, 
and that Jekyll had supplanted it. Then came one of those 
financial fluctuations to which (with an elegant modesty) I 
have hitherto referred in the third person. For two days I 
went about racking my brains for a plot of any sort; and on 
the second night I dreamed the scene at the window, and a 
scene afterward split in two, in which Hyde, pursued for some 
crime, took the powder and underwent the change in the 
presence of his pursuers. All the rest was made awake, and 
consciously, although I think I can trace in much of it the 
manner of my Brownies. ‘The meaning of the tale is there- 
fore mine, and had long pre-existed in my garden of Adonis, 
and tried one body after another in vain; indeed, I do most 
of the morality, worse luck! and my Brownies have not a 
rudiment of what we call a conscience. Mine, too, is the 
setting, mine the characters. All that was given me was the 
matter of three scenes, and the central idea of a voluntary 
change becoming involuntary. Will it be thought ungener- 
ous, after 1 have been so liberally ladling out praise to my 
unseen collaborators, if I here toss them over, bound hand 
and foot, into the arena of the critics? For the business of 
the powders, which so many have censured, is, I am relieved 
to say, not mine at all, but the Brownies’. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF HONORE DE BALZAC 


Katharine Prescott Wormeley has lived in such intimacy 
with the works of Balzac, that she has succeeded in interpret- 
ing, with all the force of an original mind, the magnificent 
genius of the great author. And, in her translations, the light 
and shade of his art is depicted by her sympathetic interpre- 
tations, thereby sinking her own personality in the absorbing 
subject before her. The high estimate of her work, by not 
only those that do not read French, but by those that do, will 
be increased by her recent Memoir of Balzac. The sole ob- 
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ject of this volume, as his translator herself says, is to present 
Balzac to American readers, and is intended to precede the 
American translations of his work. In this memoir she ap- 
pears not only to have intensified her power of penetrating 
into the motives and aims of the author of the Comédie 
Humaine, but also to show us the secret of his power. She 
has selected her materials with wisdom, and infinite care as 
to authenticity, and has distributed them with conscientious 


regard to consecutiveness and proportion. 
The following reading is from Miss Wormeley’s researches 
into one of the most interesting periods of Balzac’s life: 


Balzac’s childhood was divided thus: four years in the 
house of his peasant nurse, four years and one month in his 
own home, six years and two months in the seminary of Ven- 
déme without leaving itforasingleday. Hissister hastold us 
of his sunny nature during the eight years they were together. 
Of the subsequent six years passed in that gray and gloomy 
institution she tells but three things: his eager longing for 
the family visits; the fact (which she states in positive terms) 
that the first part of Louis Lambert is Honoré’s own history 
in all its particulats; and, thirdly, the condition in which the 
boy was returned to his parents. Balzac himself takes up the 
tale from his eleventh year. What voiceless sufferings must 
lie in the years from eight to eleven, during which the sunny 
little child was broken in to the stern rule and desolate lone- 
liness from which there was no escape! Remembering Bal- 
zac’s imagination, the mighty gift that was born in him, it is 
possible to form some idea of what his dawning soul endured 
in its first struggle with experience. 

We might suppose that the ties of family would have been 
weak in Balzac, exiled as he was in childhood and later from 
his home, where it is quite plain, though not acknowledged 
by his sister or himself, that he was never understood or 
wisely treated. On the contrary, the spirit of filial reverence 
and affection which is so marked a trait in French character 
was never stronger than in Balzac; and the abstract principle 
of the family is one of the bases on which he built his work. 

The dreamy little town of Véendéme, in Touraine, was the 
site of the chief French college of the Oratorians, a fraternity 
instituted in Italy in 1575 by St. Philippe de Neri, and brought 
to France by Cardinal de Berulle in 1611. The object of this 
brotherhood was the education of youth, more especially that 
of preachers. To this original purpose, seems to have been 
added in Balzac’s day that of a semi-military academy, send- 
ing a certain number of cadets to the army. When the con- 
vention decreed the abolition of the teaching fraternities, the 
Oratorians of Vendéme quietly closed their buildings and 
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dispersed themselves about the neighborhood. After the 
Revolution was over, they returned and re-established the 
school under its former rules. On its register may be read 
this entry: “No. 460. Honoré Balzac, aged eight years and 
one month. Has had the small-pox and is without infirmity. 
Temperament sanguine; easily excited; subject to feverish 
attacks. Entered June 22, 1807. Left August 22, 1813.” 
Balzac’s account of his life at this school is an invaluable 
record. Here we first see the making of his spirit; we see 
his mind beating its way out to the light, untrammelled by 
knowledge of the world, and conscious of no restraint or 
limit. The same power of his mind to sustain itself on its 
own pinions remained with him through life, but we find 
other explanations of it; it was then a conscious power, af- 
fected by environment; here it is that of the pure, uninflu- 
enced spirit, opening itself to the knowledge of wisdom at 
that period of life when the human creature is in simple rela- 
tion to the divine; for “can anything be nearer to God than 
genius in the heart of a child?” The following is his own 
account of his school years as given in Louis Lambert: 
Standing in the centre of the town on the little river Loir, 
which bathes its outer walls, the college is seen to be a vast 
inclosure of ancient brick and stone buildings, unchanged 
since the period of their erection, and containing all the ap- 
purtenances necessary for an institution of its kind, chapel, 
theatre, infirmary, bake-house, gardens, and a system of ir- 
rigation ahd water supply. This college, the most important 
educational establishment in the middle provinces, derived 
its pupils from those provinces and from the colonies. The 
rules forbade vacations beyond the walls. Letters to parents 
were obligatory on certain days; so was confession. Sins 
and affections were thus under strict supervision. All things 
bore the stamp of monastic regularity. - 
The two or three hundred pupils contained in the institution 
were divided into four sections: the Minimes, the Petits, the 
Moyens, and the Grands, the latter being the head class in 
thetoric, philosophy, special mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry. Each section occupied a building of its own, with 
class-rooms, and a courtyard opening on a broad piece of 
ground leading to the refectory, where the pupils took their 
meals together. ‘To ameliorate their lives, deprived as they 
were of all communication with the world without, and sev- 
ered from family pleasures, the Fathers allowed the boys to 
keep pigeons, and to cultivate little gardens. They were also 
permitted to play cards and act dramas during the holidays; 
a band of music belonged to the military section of the col- 
lege, and a shop was set up on the common ground near the 
refectory, where the pupils could buy pens, ink, and paper, 
balls, marbles, stilts, and knives, and other boyish treasures. 
To this unnatural life, parted from mother and sisters, alone 
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among boys and men, and aware that until his education was 
finished there would be no change in it even for a single day, 
the child of eight was condemned. Happily, he was passion- 
ately fond of reading (having already devoured all that came 
in his way in his father’s house), and the college librarian 
allowed him to take such books as he liked, paying little or 
no attention to those he carried away with him, nor to those 
he read in the tranquil precincts of the library. Absorbed 
in the delights of this passion, he neglected his studies, and 
composed poems which gave no promise of future greatness, 
if we may judge by the following unwieldy line, the first of 
an epic on the Incas: 


O Inca! O roi infortuné et malheureux. 


This epic fell into the hands of his schoolmates, who dubbed 
him “ Poet” in derision of the performance. But ridicule did 
not repress him. He continued to scribble sorry verses in 
spite of M. Mareschal, the director, who told him the fable 
of the fledgling that fell out of the nest into many troubles, 
because it tried to fly before its wings were grown. All to 
no purpose, however; he persisted in his desultory reading, 
and became the least assiduous, the laziest, the dreamiest 
pupil in his division, and the oftenest punished. He was 
then twelve years old. George Sand records: “A friend of 
mine, who sat on the same bench with him, told me that he 
was a very absorbed child, rather heavy in appearance, poor 
at his classics, and appearing stupid to his masters—a great 
proof of either precocious genius or strong individuality, and 
so it seemed in the eyes of the person who told me.” 

During the first months of his life at- Vendéme he fell a 
victim to a sort of nostalgia, the symptoms of which were not 
perceived by the masters. Accustomed to the open air, to 
independence, to the care of his friends, and to thinking and 
dreaming in the sunshine, it was very hard for him to bow to 
college rules, and to live within the four walls of a room 
where eighty lads were forced to sit erect and silent before 
their desks. His senses were endowed with extreme delicacy, 
and he suffered greatly from this community of life. Ex- 
halations, which poisoned the air and mingled with the other 
odors of a class-room that was often dirty, gave forth the 
fumes of a sort of humus which affected his sense of smell, 
a sense, he says, in closer relation than any other to the 
cerebral system, and which, if vitiated, must create invisible 
disturbance to the organs of thought. The loss of pure 
country air he had hitherto breathed, the change in his habits, 
the discipline of the school, all combined to depress his vital- 
ity. He would sit for hours leaning his head upon his left 
hand, and gazing into the courtyard at the foliage of the 
trees or the clouds in the sky. He seemed to be studying, 
but from time to time the master, noticing his motionless 
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pen, would call out, “You are doing nothing!” That fatal 
“you are doing nothing ”’ was like a pin pricking his heart. 

He had no recreation, because of the “ pensums” he was 
forced to write. The pensum was a varying number of lines 
to be copied during recess; and the boy was so laden down 
with them that he did not have six entirely free days in two 
years. He brought these pensums upon him in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. His memory was so good that he never studied 
his lessons; it sufficed him to hear his schoolmates recite the 
appointed bit of French or Latin or even grammar, to be able 
to repeat it when his turn came. Sometimes, by ill luck, the 
master would reverse the order and question Balzac first, and 
then he often did not know what the lesson was. He used 
to wait until the last moment to write his themes; and if he 
had a book to finish, or a revery to pursue, the theme was 
neglected—fruitful source of pensums. 

Another of his trials was that of physical suffering. For 
want of motherly home care, the Petits and the Minimes were 
covered with chilblains on their hands and feet. During the 
winters he never walked without severe pain. This he shared 
in common with others, for he records the fact that out of 
sixty scholars in his class scarcely ten were free from this 
torture. To add to it, no gloves were allowed to protect 
their chapped and bleeding hands. 

For neglected themes, lessons ill learned, and boyish 
pranks, the pensum sufficed; but other offences, especially 
those of disrespect, real or imagined, to a master, were pun- 
ished with what was called “the ferule.”” This was inflicted 
by a strip of leather, two inches wide, applied to shrinking 
hands of the pupils with all the strength of an angry master. 
But there was still athird punishment, greatly dreaded by the 
other pupils, but which Balzac came to look on as a boon, 
for it gave him release from his lessons with solitude and the 
freedom todream. It was called by the curious name of the 
culoite de bois, and consisted in being locked up in a cell 
or cage six feet square, the wooden sides of which had a 
grating round the top to let in the air. Here he was some- 
times imprisoned for over a month. The old porter, Pére 
Verdun, whose duty it was to lock the recalcitrant scholars 
into these cages, was still living at the age of eighty-four, 
some time after Balzac’s death. The old man remembered 
“those great black eyes,” and also the fact that he sometimes 
took him to a prison of greater severity, a gloomy turreted 
building detached from the main college and standing at the 
very edge of the Loir. 

It may be very short-sighted of us to regret these trials of 
the child’s life, which strengthened the wings of his spirit and 
developed an inward power of which he might never have 
been fully conscious without them. 

In the solitude of these cells, not greater though more 
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tangible than the solitude of mind in which he lived, reading 
was impossible, and the time was spent in mental arguments 
or in recalling curious facts to illustrate them. Thoughts 
came to him by intuition (for he could not as yet have had 
insight), of which the following may stand as specimens: 

“ Happily for me there are joyful moments when the walls 
of the class-room disappear, and I am away—in the meadows. 
What delight to float upon thought like a bird on the wing!” 

“To think is to see. All knowledge rests on deduction, a 
chink of vision by which we descend from cause to effect, re- 
turning upward from effect to cause.’ 

“T feel, sometimes, that strange fantastic sufferings are 
going on within me in spite of myself. For instance, when 
I think strongly on the sensation the blade of my penknife 
would cause me if thrust into my flesh, I instantly experience 
a sharp pain as though I had really cut myself. Am idea 
causing physical suffering ! what is to be made of that ?” 

It is well to remember that these speculations (and others 
like them not given here) were made and written down before 
the physiologists of the last half-century had explained or 
even perceived them. 

“When I first read of the battle of Austerlitz, I saw it all. 
I heard the cannon and the shouts of the soldiers; I smelt 
the powder; I heard the tramp of horses and the cries of 
men. I saw the plain where the armies clashed together as 
though I stood on the heights of Santon. The sight was 
awful—like a page out of the Apocalypse.” 

“ How is it that men have reflected so little on the events 
of sleep which prove to them that they have a double life ? 
Is there not a dawning science in that phenomenon? If it is 
not the germ of science, it certainly reveals extraordinary 
powers in man: it shows a frequent disunion of our two na- 
tures—a fact round which my mind is constantly revolving.” 

Reading was a hunger of his soul which nothing appeased. 
He devoured books of all sorts; he even found unspeakable 
pleasure in reading dictionaries in default of other books. 
The analysis of a word, its conformation, its history, were to 
him a text for revery. “Often,” he said, “I have made de- 
lightful journeys embarked on a single word. Starting from 
Greece, I have reached Rome, and traversed the modern eras. 
What a glorious book might be written on the life and ad- 
ventures of a word! But who can explain to us the transi- 
tion from sensation to thought, from thought to word, from 
the word to its hieroglyphical expression, from hieroglyphs to 
alphabet, from the alphabet to written language ?” 

A strong inclination led him to the study of mysticism. 
“ Abyssus abyssum,” he said, “our mind is an abyss which 
delights in depths.” This taste for the “things of heaven” 
(a phrase of his own), this mens divinior, was due perhaps to 
the first books he had read. The Old and New Testaments 
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had fallen into his hands in his father’s library before he was 
seven years old. Was he merely fascinated by the romantic 
charm of those poems of the Orient, or did the child’s soul 
in its first innocence sympathize with the sublime piety which 
hands divine have shed within that book? However this 
may be, he had since read the writings of Saint Teresa and 
Mme. Guyon, and they were to him a continuation of the 
Bible and the first food of his adult intelligence. This study 
uplifted his heart and purified it, and gave him a thirst for 
the divine nature. Thanks to these first impressions, he con- 
tinued pure in thought throughout his college life, and this 
noble virginity of the senses had the effect, necessarily, of 
increasing the faculties of his mind. 


PAN IN THE ORCHARD....FROM MAURICE THOMPSON'S ‘‘ POEMS" 


He carved a flute of elder green, 
And notched it well and true, 

Then pursed his lips and puffed his cheeks, 
And merrily he blew. 


For it was spring-time holiday, 
A sun-tanned boy was he, 
With russet freckles on his face 
And a patch upon his knee. 


The apple boughs above him flung 
Their tangled sprays on high, 

With one dark, bristly blue-jay nest 
Rough-sketched against the sky. 


He knew the secrets of the grass, 
The burden of the hour, 

He saw the fierce, bluff bumblebee 
Touse many a clover flower. 


Orphaned and poor as poor could be, 
The years before him lay 

Dark billows of an unknown sea, 
No light-house on the way. 


And yet, and yet his elder flute 
Could bring him comfort true; 

He pursed his lips and puffed his cheeks 
And blew, and blew, and blew! 
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In Auteuil, that delightful suburb of Paris, lives a veteran 
writer whose works entitle him to the foremost rank in the 
school of realism. Men have turned over the pages of Rous- 
seau’s Confessions with wonder, ahd have seen upon each 
page the inner self of the man that so generously let the 
public into his confidence. Edmond de Goncourt has done 
more. He has laid bare the secrets of his mind, the analysis 
of his faculties, in a Journal that has become food for curi- 
ous eyes. It takes both bravery and reflection to do this, for 
one is apt to hide from the world one’s inner self, and stalk 
through life a mere semblance of reality. In this famous 
Journal is jotted down every event, every thought, every 
action, until the writer passes from a portrait into an awak- 
ened soul. M. de Goncourt is a strong advocate of realism, 
yet believes a true writer should confine himself to no special 
school; in other words, that genius is versatile, one’s eyes be- 
ing open every day to the wonders and shiftings of character, 
as to the conceptions of Nature. He has written some works 
that are purely psychological, whose pages, indeed, would 
be approved by the greatest masters in that line. An opin- 
ion of his, however, as to the future literature of the world, 
is the advancement of poetry; that realism and romanticism 
have had their day, and that human emotions may burst 
through the beauties of verse. Alas for the novel! Has the 
world been so flooded that its coming will be noticed no more ? 


From time to time, the critical reading public have been 
rewarded with shapings of thought and beauty from the 
handiwork of Lizette Woodworth Reese. Now this charm- 
ing singer from the Southland reminds us more of herself in 
her latest work, A Handful of Lavender, which promises to 
be as lasting as the fragrant herb from which it takes its 
name. One edition was soon exhausted, and a second re- 
cently followed. The writer’s songs are keenly human, 
nature-breathing, and magical. They are the songs of a 
true poet, ringing with inspiration and melody. Miss Reese 
is a Baltimore girl, a slender, fragile type of femininity. Her 
voice is quaintly sweet and mellow, and her manner modest 
and attractive. Inher native city she is recognized and hon- 
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ored for her worth and talent, being a foremost figure in the 
Woman’s Literary Club, and prominent in many other circles 
where wit and genius assemble. 


It will not be denied that the value of a writer’s work must 
be measured by the success of the original craftsman in lead- 
ing us to see with his own eyes and accept his own convic- 
tions as to the right or wrong doing of the creatures of his 
mind. Whether we approve or disapprove of the rewards or 
punishments the author may mete to them, it can only be by 
carefully following the clews he gives us as to what has gone 
to form their characters and the temptations that may have 
crowded in on them. So that while it may be excusable to 
edit the work of novices, yet in the case of a “ made” writer 
of Thomas Hardy’s rank, who stands firmly before the world 
calling for judgment in a question of morals, such editorial 
interposition, no matter how able, can only do harm by 
impairing the artistic value of the book, and misleading us 
as to the lengths the author will go in defence of his premise. 
We confess, then, to a feeling of irritation at finding that we 
have been offered an expurgated edition of Tess of the d’Ur- 
bervilles. Inthe March number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
—to the bewilderment of the American reader—will be found 
mention of a bucolic Saturnalia from which Tess at last es- 
capes by riding off to a worse fate, behind Alec d’ Urberville 
on his black horse. No such scene is to be found in the book 
before us, although Mr. Hardy evidently thought so well of 
it that he again used the episode in a contribution to The 
National Observer, called Saturday Night in Arcady. We 
also read, by kindness of the reviewer, of Tess’ alternate in- 
difference and violent passion for her babe in the reaping 
field—of her despair at its death, and of the terrible fears she 
has of the fate awaiting it “as its double doom for lack of 
baptism and lack of legitimacy.” In the American edition 
a line casually informs us of the death of the child, and we 
are forthwith hurried, with hardly a break, to the bustling 
life of the dairy farm and the love-making of Angel Clare. 
Little stress is laid on the fact that several years elapse before 
the suffering girl emerges from the gloom of her sad experi- 
ence, and though we feel vaguely that Tess’ character has 
rapidly developed, in some respects for the better, we are of 
course in the dark as to the formative influences that have been 
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at work during this interval of despair. We own to a decided 
distaste for the apparent lightness with which Tess puts aside 
so grave a disaster. ‘This,it now seems, was quite uncalled for, 
since in the original work ample explanation was given of her 
gradual return to the interests of life after so severe a mental 
shock. To our mind it matters little whether the scenes 
considered objectionable for American readers were struck 
out by the author or his publishers. The fact remains that 
we are not reading the book as originally put forth—in short, 
we are wholly unable to judge whether or not Mr. Hardy 
proves his case. His title for the story is, in full, Tess of 
the d’Urbervilles: A Pure Woman, Faithfully Presented by 
Thomas Hardy. Our contention is that we have not received 
the book as presented by Mr. Hardy, and that more than 
one scene bearing directly on Tess and her sad life has been 
entirely eliminated from the American edition. Thus, we 
have absolutely no means of judging for ourselves whether 
she was a pure woman, forced by stress of circumstances into 
wrongdoing, or simply a weak and easily deluded rustic, for 
whom to go astray is but an accident of every-day life. 


It is well to note the record of a life, and how step by step 
a zealous person carves from the rock of Time his own as- 
cent. In the life of Charles Howard Shinn, the collected 
items make it an interesting one. On his mother’s side his 
ancestry is traced to old Puritan stock, one Mary Chilton 
having come over in the Mayflower. Other prominent New 
England families—-the Washburns and Fessendens—are re- 
lated. Charles Howard Shinn was born at Austin, Tex., 
1852. The family two years later settled on a rich valley 
farm thirty miles from San Francisco, where young Charles 
worked on the farm and attended public school. The next 
few years found him at State University at Berkeley. He 
was not graduated, but taught school for two years at San 
Luis, Monterey, and other towns. His first literary work 
was done on the staff of the San Francisco Evening Bulletin, 
at thirty dollars a week. A similar offer was received from 
the Chronicle. In 1882, eager for knowledge, and recogniz- 
ing his limitations along certain lines, he resigned from the 
Bulletin, where he had been eminently successful, and en- 
tered as a student at Johns Hopkins University. After tak- 
ing an A.B. degree he came to New York. His first book 
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was published in 1884 through Charles Scribner’s Sons—Min- 
ing Camps: a Study in American Frontier Government. It 
had a wide sale, and passed through several editions. Mr. 
Shinn has contributed many articles to the leading New York 
dailies and periodicals, and has made a considerable sum from 
his writings. In 1885, he, with the aid of his sister, took 
charge of the Overland Monthly, abandoning all other work. 
It prospered under his management; yet he resigned in 1889, 
retaining, however, an interest, and once again he entered the 
field of miscellaneous writing. Mr. Shinn’s published arti- 
cles in the Atlantic, the Century, the New England Magazine, 
and Frank Leslie’s Weekly are worthy of comment, being dis- 
tinguished by clearness and finish, and originality of thought. 
At present Mr. Shinn has a book under consideration. 


Very little that has not been written can be said of the 
genial author who now counts his threescore years and ten, 
and yet holds a freshness of thought compatible with years 
much younger. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ life-work now 
stands complete in the Riverside Press. In this collected 
edition one finds a rare and delectable treat, a résumé of all 
that has made this man’s thought stand out and win the ad- 
miration of discriminating readers upon two continents. In 
these writings one finds pathos, lines sparkling with wit, and 
humor—jolly and temperate—relieved of any semblance of 
coarseness; not to forget works of fancy—perfect, definite, 
intelligent. The collected edition discloses a versatility of 
which few writers can boast. Beyond that, it shows a careful 
summary of life, a vigilance and earnestness that portray 
truth to the mind’s eye. Who does not recall Elsie Venner 
with its weird light and the serpent-maiden that fascinates 
and yet touches our reflective powers? So much, that we 
glean from her character and the surrounding ones a moral 
cognizant to the writer, a purpose that demonstrates the po- 
tency of language. In Our Hundred Days in Europe, fresh- 
ness, wit, and clearness are the chief characteristics. One 
longs to be with such a jolly travelier, with a man that has 
stepped into the shoes of youth, and sees life rosy colored, 
exhilarating, and sensibly. It is a vision that few possess, 
showing that the writer has drunk of the perennial fountain 
of life; that his faculties have survived years and labor. Dr. 
Holmes’ poems particularly command recognition as belong- 
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ing to the old-fashioned school, in both metre and prose. 
And although the gilding, the ornamentation, of the present 
day be absent, yet the world of literature pronounces Dr. 
Holmes’ verse strong in conception, construction, and purport. 


A scholar, who has made spiritual phenomena a life-long 
study, and a teacher who strives to impart this knowledge, is 
now in a prominent position in the intellectual life. In James 
Martineau one finds the philosopher, the awakener, the wielder 
of an influence both beneficent and profound. Orthodox be- 
lievers may crush his doctrines, and attribute to the bold 
speaker a style at once extreme and fleeting, but the true 
seeker after spiritual life will find in him the apostle, the 
revealer, of an inner world that has lain too long in the dark- 
ness of doubt. Mr. Martineau believes that spiritual percep- 
tion is as important as sense-perception. He has left the 
external world and taken the soul world into his daily thought, 
making sure that the latter is the most powerful, and by it 
external things appeal. In his books one finds a style re- 
markable for clearness and beauty, insomuch that the reader 
often strays from the thought to admire the fineness of ex- 
pression. Types of Ethical Theory has been much written 
of, and conceded to be his greatest work. In it there is 
more food for cultivation of the inner life, more regard for 
ethical laws. The Study of Religion, the Seat of Authority 
in Religion, and Essays and Reviews are steps in thought 
that bring to the reader a result both elevating and convinc- 
ing. James Martineau’s influence will doubtless long be felt, 
his teachings grow in the after-years. 


Lyric writing, allied to true Irish wit and humor, has long 
been the special province of Alfred Percival Graves, to a 
greater extent perhaps than with any other of Erin’s later 
bards. The Low-Backed Car, Father O’Flynn, and The 
Irish Spinning Song are familiar to Americans, more particu- 
larly by reason of inseparability to recitationists and popular 
balladists; and although The Low-Backed Car is sung un- 
ceasingly at New York sa/ons and other functions, yet its 
popularity does not seem to have suffered. Mr. Graves, who 
was recently married to Miss Von Ranke, niece of the Ger- 
man historian of that name, was born in Dublin in 1846, and 
is an Irishman in heart, soul, and temperament. His school 
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life began very early, at Windmere, in the English lake 
country. Here, amidst the freshness and gladness of this 
beautiful region—made memorable by Coleridge and Words- 
worth—he developed that love of nature so strongly evi- 
denced in his character and rural poems. After finishing his 
studies at the school at Windmere, his father, the present 
Protestant bishop of Limerick, sent him to Trinity Coilege, 
Dublin. Here he soon became a frequent contributor of 
Latin and English prose and verse, to Kattabos, the literary 
organ of the college, and to the old established Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, and was distinguished for his prowess in 
athletics as much as for his literary talents. After leaving 
Trinity, Mr. Graves was appointed a clerk in the Home Office, 
London, under the home secretary, from which position he 
stepped to the higher one of inspector of education. Al- 
though his official duties were many, yet he found time to in- 
dulge his literary tastes, and soon became recognized as a 
talented young poet. His first volume of poems, Songs of 
Killarney, was published in 1872, and was well received, some 
of the most eminent literary men of England prophesying a 
brilliant future for the young poet. His second volume, 
Irish Songs and Ballads, which soon followed, was equally 
successful, and fully established his reputation as a poet. 


Who is Eva Wilder McGlasson? has been often repeated 
by readers that have for the last three years turned the pages 
of familiar magazines and periodicals. The name has been - 
annexed to some of the quaintest bits of dialect verse, breath- 
ing of pathos, or to lines rich with originality, humor, and 
rhythmical metre. All were widely copied, and still the writ- 
er’s personality remained a mystery. Whenthe Harper Bros. 
published a book over the same name, comment became more 
general, the work in question being brilliant with fancy, in- 
dicative of a strong touch, and reflecting a genius that por- 
trayed most faithfully the characters contained. Later on, 
the author was found living in New York, having removed 
from her Western home, part of her life having been spent in 
Ohio, part in Kentucky. Both States are proud of her, and, 
from what the critics predict, will have cause to be even more 
so, for steady progress, devotion to her labor, and all absence 
of egotism are the stepping-stones over which this writer 
will cross the Rubicon to surest success. Eva McGlasson 
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is charming in manner, possessing a maivefé and frankness 
that make one long to be in friendliness. She is modest 
about her work, and never intrudes the all-powerful “I” in 
conversation unless directly questioned. Her progress seems 
to be almost unawares, so earnestly does she pursue her call- 
ing. Another work from her pen will soon be in press, and 
we doubt not that its success will be as sure and probably 
surer than Diana’s Livery, the book that stirred the public. 


The name of Henry Guy Carleton, whose work as poet, 
journalist, and playwright has been prolific and successful, is 
well known throughout the country. The poet first saw the 
light at Fort Union, N. M., in 1856. He received the 
best of college education, and graduated from Santa Clara 
College, California, in 1871. For some years he was in 
Grant’s service, belonging to a regiment that fought against 
the hostile Indians in the Northwest. Retiring from the 
service, he gave his attention to literature, producing poems, 
plays, and fiction that were favorably received. One of his 
plays, Victor Durand, was produced at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, in 1884. It has been, by far, the most successful. 
Mr. Carleton occupied the position for some years of editorial 
writer on the New York Times. Subsequently he became 
editor of Life.. He is a well-informed man, versatile in topic, 
expression, and thought, and a rapid writer. His zeal and 
industry is something tremendous, and his friends loyally 
predict he will yet become a successful dramatist. 


Few authors having attained the dizzy heights of Fame, and 
holding aloft the laurels they have won, can still look upward 
and feel there are greater heights to climb, ideals that the 
future presents with all the allurements of a siren. “Genius 
has no culmination,” some one has exclaimed; and with this 
voice in his ear, Zola, the great French author, toils on. To 
him satisfaction has never come. His ideals are too vivid, 
too air-poised, to reach; making the inditing of the closing 
chapters in his books anything but a state of elation. Much 
of his work is regarded with a fierce hatred, a disappointment 
keen and lasting, from which he suffers in spirit. Such am- 
bition can have none other but surest reward, to which the 
untiring zeal of the man are the promoters. “TI toil like any 
workman,” says he; “nothing comes easily to me. The 
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thoughts are there, the characters are there, but the mode of 
expression, imparting most faithfully to the world my ideas, 
is done in torment and vexation of spirit.” The great nerv- 
ousness to which Zola is subject, has been caused, no doubt, 
by this preying intensity. His life is a methodical one, 
the early morning hours being spent at his desk, after which, 
at the hour of one, he lunches. Sometimes, an hour after 
luncheon is devoted to his friends, the rest of the afternoon 
being spent out of doors. At six he has a short time for 
friends and callers. Dining at seven, he gives up the re- 
mainder of the evening to diversion and the pleasures of home. 
Of his latest work—La Débacle—now in process of comple- 
tion, he says: “It is not a love story; a mere hint of love- 
making comes in. The story deals with the lives of two 
soldiers, between whom a strong friendship exists. One 
character is light, cynical, a man of the world; the other is 
purely psychological. The only battle described is the battle of 
Sedan.” M. Zola believes the writing of a novel is no child’s 
play, each chapter being evolved from a vigorous plan. He 
is his own severest critic and has no susceptibility to vanity. 


William Allen White, the young associate editor of the 
Kansas City Journal, is becoming well known in the West as 
a writer of excellent dialect verse. Mr. White is first an 
editorial writer and a student of political and social problems, 
rather than a verse-writer, and his poems are not yet many. 
He is known in Kansas as an earnest and hard-working Re- 
publican editor, and he is doubtless more intent on attacking 
Farmers’ Alliance doctrines than he is on verse-making. 
Barely twenty-four years old, Mr. White has climbed from 
“devil” in a country weekly print-shop to his present edi- 
torial chair, and in all his newspaper work has given evi- 
dence of exceptional talent for versification. His dialect 
poems have appeared originally in the El Dorado (Kan.) 
Republican, the Lawrence (Kan.) Daily Journal, and in the 
bright, gossipy Over in Kansas column which he adds to his 
regular editorial work on the Kansas City Journal. Several of 
these poems have been reproduced in Current Literature. Mr. 
White is a favorite in political and newspaper circles in Kan- 
sas, and his sparkling wit and clever repartee make him an 
attractive social lion. His love of hard work and his literary 
taste, however, keep him at his desk or among his books, 
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and he is not often seen in society. He is frank and open- 
hearted, and has a jolly round face, and an infectious laugh 
that lingers pleasantly in the memory of his acquaintances. 


When the pretty name of Kamba Thorpe was observed 
over the novel Four Oaks, every one wondered who the au- 
thor really was; whether it was a nom-de-plume, or whether 
the name was a given one. After the book had been read, 
a book charming with incident, virile sentiment, and flowing 
style, comment was again rife. The public—especially a 
curious one—do not get to work to ferret out a thing, with- 
out being successful. It was soon found that the writer was 
a Southern woman, Floridian by birth, her native city being 
Quincy, Gadsden County, her name Elizabeth Croom. Miss 
Croom was educated at Spingler Institute, New York. In 
1877 she moved to Mobile, the book Four Oaks having been 
written in 1867. Successive works came out in ’7¢, 88, and 
*90. Some of Mrs. Bellamy’s work are the very best dialect 
stories,—notably Old Man Gilbert, equal to anything ever 
written in negro dialect,—and impress one as faithful in de- 
lineation, and full of humor and pathos. Mrs. Bellamy has 
been a contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Youth’s Companion, and other well-known periodicals. 
Her juvenile stories are as interesting as her dialect stories, 
The author has won many friends, attracted not alone by her 
talent, but by her gentleness and graceful conversation. She 
is active and bright in appearance; a woman likely to win 
more than passing notice. 


BRIEF COMMENT. 


Thomas Hardy was asked recently by a representative of 
the Bookman why he gave Tess of the d’Urbervilles so sad 
an ending; “ For the simple reason,” he replied, “ that I could 
not help myself; I hate the optimistic grin which ends a story 
happily merely to suit conventional ideas; it raises a far 
greater horror in me than the honest sadness that comes 
after tragedy.”—“ The Century Dictionary,” says the Na- 
tional Observer, “is finished, and scarce a month behind its 
time; to say that it is unrivalled were to give faintest praise: 
in completeness, scholarship, and typography it far outstrips 
all English competitors; and although it is a monument of 
American enterprise and industry, we recommend it cordially 
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and without reserve to all such as need—and who does not ? 
—such practical guidance as is within its gift.’”—When a 
Man’s Single, one of J. M. Barrie’s novels, which first ap- 
peared in the pages of the British Weekly, contains many 
points of resemblance to his recent successful play, Walker, 
London; the London Times declared that Mr. Barrie had 
drawn therein the first true picture of a modern journalist. — 
Waitman Barbe, the young editor of the State Journul, Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., recently issued a volume of verse that is 
receiving praise from the critical reading public; “In Ashes 
and Incense,” says the London Saturday, Review, “we note 
a true singing capacity, and an unlabored strain like that 
song of the thrush of which the poet sings in An Old 
Love-Song;” “His calling is sure,” declares the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette, “and his admission to the circle of 
the elect of the troubadours of to-day is certain; that his 
name will be known and his work appreciated by the thought- 
ful is easily prophesied; poets are few, and Waitman Barbe 
is a poet.”—Henry Labouchere, editor of London Truth, 
says that “not one Englishman in a thousand with pre- 
tension to literary taste ever reads or has read a dozen 
lines of any living poet except Tennyson.”—G. W. Smalley, 
in his London letter to the N. Y. Tribune, writes: ‘ To the 
memory of Whitman, England does, perhaps, more genera] 
honor than America herself; he has always been not, per- 
haps, more popular here than at home, but the critical esti- 
mate of him has been higher.”—According to German au- 
thorities, more than 200,000 copies of Eugene Richter’s 
Social-Democratic Pictures of the Future have been sold 
since its publication, a short time ago; it has been translated 
into almost every language, and has made the clever member 
of the German Reichstag more famous than any of his cele- 
brated speeches.—“ Marion Harland, in her new volume, His 
Great Self,” says the London Globe, “supplies us with an 
interesting narrative, told with sustained vigor, and yielding 
a fair measure of legitimate excitement; it is supposed to be 
based on papers in the possession of the owners of a Virginian 
estate, but with that we have nothing to do; whether the 
materials are borrowed or created, the completed work is ex- 
cellent of its kind.”—It has been said that the most bewil- 
dering literary creation which it would be possible to name is 
George Meredith's latest production, The Tragic Comedians, 
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—Reviewing Potiphar’s Wife, Sir Edwin Arnold’s latest vol- 
ume of poems, Richard Henry Stoddard writes in the Mail 
and Express: “Sir Edwin is like the traditionary Bourbon, 
in that he has learned nothing and forgotten nothing, but is 
to-day what he was forty years ago, a clear, sensible, rapid 
versifier, but not a poet in any large and absolute sense.” — 
George Macdonald, the famous English riovelist, is of medium 
stature, of manly and sturdy appearance; and when speaking 
his face is luminous; but his voice is that of an old man, 
husky and broken, although he is not more than sixty-seven 
years of age.—A friend of the late Walt Whitman remarked 
that he had more admirers among the school children of the 
country than any other man of letters; he received a great 
many requests from members of classes in poetry for a few 
lines on some particular theme, and, as long as his strength 
held out, he good-naturedly responded.—A book reviewer in 
the London Globe says of Agnes Repplier’s nine essays re- 
cently published in book form under the title, Points of View: 
“They well deserve the permanence and prominence here 
given to them, being altogether above the every-day average 
of such work; they are pleasant in style and fresh in tone;” 
but, in his intellectual feast, mixed with his heartsease is 
rue, for he enters this protest: “We should prefer, however, 
that the books were printed in England and in the English 
orthography; it is irritating to come across ‘humor,’ ‘pre- 
tense,’ ‘gayety,’ and the like: the younger generation of 
English readers will become hopelessly vitiated in the matter 
of spelling if this sort of thing is permitted to spread among 
us.”—This declaration by Walter Blackburn Harte, in the 
New England Magazine, has been equally affirmed and con- 
tradicted by Zittérateurs : “The study of models in literature 
is useless: imitation is fatal, for it precludes the idea of na- 
tive force; style is simply individuality, it cannot be acquired; 
a man with good intelligence can become a scholar if he gives 
his life to it, but he cannot learn to write a sonnet, an essay, 
or a novel; a great writer is not made by the study of litera- 
ture, but by the study of men; it is in the streets, and not in 
the library, that Fieldings and Dickenses are made.""—Thomas 
Hardy, whose Tess of the d’Urbervilles has achieved such 
distinct success, has written another novel, The Pursuit of 
the Well-Beloved, now appearing as a serial in the Illustrated 
London News.—The N. Y. Evening Post, in reviewing Studies 
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in Chaucer, by Thomas R. Lounsbury, says: “No great poet 
has suffered more from the incompetency of his critics than 
Chaucer, and therefore much that still passes current as opin- 
ion about him is pitifully out of the way; Mr. Lounsbury’s 
paper is, then, a welcome contribution to Chaucer literature.” 
—J. M. Barrie has left London for Kirriemuir (Thrums), 
where he is to devote himself to his new novel, which will 
first appear in Scribner’s Magazine.—The English critics are 
severe on Ben-Hur, a new edition of which has just appeared 
in London; the critic of the London Queen says: “ People 
who do not buy books to read, but to look at, would do well 
to get this book;” it adds that the book is intolerably dull, 
prosy, and, not to put too fine a point upon it, silly; it further 
criticises the American taste that allowed this book to pass 
through several editions.—Mlle. Réséda, by Julien Gordon, 
the Critic declares, “is full of sound and fury,” and further: 
“One of the foremost figures in the story is so described that 
he cannot fail to suggest a well-known artist; and here we 
touch upon one of the author’s grave faults: it is well to hold 
the mirror up to nature, but also well to remember that the 
image in a mirror is reversed, and when a fictitious character 
is so closely copied from a living model that the likeness is 
at once apparent, as in the case of the oculist in A Puritan 
Pagan and the painter in Mile. Réséda, the rules of literary 
art are broken, and such portraiture can only be regarded as an 
impertinence or a treachery.”—The late Edward A. Freeman 
was one of the few Englishmen who could address a Greek 
audience in their own tongue; Mr. Gladstone is another.— 
Hon. Charles Gayarré, the distinguished historian of Louisi- 
ana, is living in the French quarter of New Orleans in a state of 
destitution ; the Times-Democrat calls “ upon the scholars and 
literary men, as well as the rich men, of New Orleans to come 
forward and do whatever may be necessary to soothe the few 
remaining years of a man whose life and works have shed 
lustre on our city and State.”—Queen Victoria is a great ad- 
mirer of Marie Corelli’s novels, and always receives a copy 
of each novel before the day of publication; the Queen’s 
special copy of The Soul of Lilith, Miss Corelli’s new psy- 
chological romance, is in three volumes, and has been artis- 
tically bound in finely grained pale blue morocco, having the 
imperial arms stamped on the covers in gold; the interiors 
are faced with rich, white watered silk, bordered with gold, 
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and the title-page of the first volume bears the author’s sig- 
nature.—A cablegram recently announced that George Wil- 
liam Curtis has been elected to fill the vacancy in the single 
honorary vice-presidency of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
caused by the death of James Russel! Lowell. —“ Rolf Boldre- 
wood,” writes a reviewer in the National Observer, “has 
hitherto been regarded as a ‘one-book man,’ although his 
decidedly less remarkable works which followed Robbery 
under Arms have been more numerous and more regular than 
is usual in such cases; all doubt on the point, however, may 
be considered finally put to an end by the appearance of 
Nevermore, which is a first-rate novel, and would alone en- 
title its author to be considered one of the best story-tellers 
of his day.—New York Truth thinks that our national humor 
is making great headway in England, and concludes that 
“the fact that Jerome K. Jerome fills the first number of his 
new periodical, the Idler, with the dreary Mark Twain stuff, 
which has already been syndicated here, is an indication of 
the patient endurance of the British public in regard to its 
humor.””— Thomas Nelson Page regards Miss Murfree 
(Charles Egbert Craddock) as the first of fiction-writers 
among Southern novelists.—Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, author 
of The Faiths of the Peoples, recently published, is, accord- 
ing to the London Star, an Irishman and a native of Ross; 
the present volumes are the outcome of some letters published 
in the defunct London edition of the New York Herald; Mr. 
Molloy visited personally every church in London, learning 
its faith, doctrines, and customs from the minister.—Review- 
ing Maurice Thompson’s recent Poems, Brains declares that 
“the most impassioned, most highly wrought and imaginative 
work of the poet is found in The Final Thought; here some- 
times we hear a lofty tread as in the closing verse; this is 
true poetry; but, after all, we love Maurice Thompson best 
as a caroller in nature’s choir; he sings best of morning hills 
and fragrant orchards, of the dew on green blades and the 
haunts of bass and oriole; here he is lyrically beautiful.” — 
The London Globe, anticipating Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
recently-published volume of essays, says: “It is very often 
forgotten, in the fame he has achieved as a novelist, that the 
author of Virginibus Puerisque is almost, if not quite, the 
most distinguished essayist of our time; he has the essayist’s 
style even more than that of the novelist, and many people 
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who do not care to read his thrilling romances are extremely 
fond of other portions of his work.”—The last number of 
the Journal of the College of Science, published at Tokio, 
contains articles on paleontology, seismography, and natural 
physics, which would seem to indicate that, in the course of 
time, Japan will have its distinguished savants and scientific 
investigators.—An important literary find has just come to 
light in Italy, in the shape of an unknown manuscript of 
Tasso, which mentions the poet’s journey to Egypt and Pal- 
estine; the manuscript is said to contain several unpublished 
sonnets; they are not to be published until the tercentenary 
anniversary of his death, which is to be celebrated three 
years hence.—A sensitive reader of poetry, who knows Eng- 
lish poetry widely and well, recently declared that Words- 
worth’s poetry has itself no fragrance, and shows constantly 
his lack of the sense of smell.—Noting Pepita Jiménez, by 
Juan Valera, a recent addition to Heinemann’s International 
Library, the London Globe gives this interesting history of 
the book: “It first appeared in 1874, when its author was 
fifty years old, and after he had obtained a considerable 
reputation as a public man; it enjoyed a success which had 
not been paralleled, and has not since been surpassed, in the 
history of modern Spanish literature; it is consequently well 
worthy of the attention of all cultured readers.” —“ It is a pity,” 
writes Richard Henry Stoddard, reviewing The Foresters, in 
the Mail and Express, “that Lord Tennyson ever entertained 
the idea that he was, or could be, a dramatic poet, for there 
is nothing dramatic in his genius and intellectual methods; 
his conceptions of character may be clear enough to himself, 
but they have no vitality in his scenes, and whatever they 
think or do, they all use his select, elaborate, beautiful, 
poetic dialect; he is the victim of his vocabulary.”—Accord- 
ing to the statistical report of German literary publications 
during the year 1891, theology still held the first place; out 
of 18,875 literary productions,. 1,763 belonged to the province 
of theology, and 1,731 to literature proper—novels, poems, 
and dramas.—“ The book of the month,” says the London 
Bookman, “is undoubtedly Whymper’s Travels among the 
Great Andes; over 4,000 copies were subscribed before the 
day of publication, but, as the edition consisted of 3,000, many 
were unable to obtain their orders; the special edition pub- 
lished at three guineas is already at a premium of ten guineas, — 
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The Independent denounces Walt Whitman’s work as “the 
noisiest, noisomest stuff ever called poetry.”—-M. De Blowitz 
believes the French are taking seriously to Shakespeare; he 
recently went to hear Mlle. Blaze de Bury’s discourse on 
Much Ado about Nothing, and found a crowded salon; “all 
the literature of the time now,” he attests, “ begins to reflect 
the acquaintance of Frenchmen with Shakespeare.”—Kathe- 
rine Pearson Woods has chosen, the Critic thinks unwisely, 
Salted with Fire, as the title for her forthcoming novel; it 
is taken from Mark ix. 49.—‘ Mr. Edgar Saltus,” asserts the 
Saunterer in Town Topics, “has a reprehensible habit of from 
time to time perpetrating literary abominations; this is a pity, 
for Mr. Saltus is a person of fair talents, and quite extensive, 
if superficial, reading, and if he could bring himself to the 
belief that morbid sexuality does not constitute the whole of 
life, he might do some creditable work; of Saltus’ latest effort, 
Imperial Purple, I can freely say—to slightly paraphrase 
the advice of Mr. Bailey about the fish at Mrs. Todger’s 
boarding-house—don’t read any of it.”—-Sarcey, the great 
dramatic critic, is said to be incorruptible, and has been known 
to refuse large sums of money rather than praise a doubtful 
enterprise or an inferior artist.—James Jeffrey Roche, editor 
of the Boston Pilot, has been selected as the poet on the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of the National Monument at Gettys- 
burg, to take place June 9th.— Mme. Severine, one of the most 
noted women in French journalism, and the best pupil of 
Victor Hugo, is said to possess a prodigiously facile pen and 
to be “kindly, eminently democratic, wearing her heart upon 
her sleeve, nothing of a blue-stocking, and having the gift of 
tears to exaggeration.” —The London Standard recently paid 
this tribute to Oliver Wendell Holmes: “ He never smiles, 
or laughs, or moralizes, or remains sentimental too long; and 
he passes from one vein and one mood to another with an 
almost unobserved rapidity and ease; that is why he is the 
least tiresome of writers.”—Elisee Reclus, now sixty-two 
years old, is busy with the last of the eighteen bulky volumes 
that will comprise his Universal Geography; the task has so 
far occupied him for seventeen years, and considering the 
vast amount of research necessary, the work has been speed- 
ily accomplished.—Austin Dobson has written a play, the 
scene of which is laid in France at a period shortly preced- 
ing the Revolution, with Mme. de Pompadour as the chief 
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character.—The Literary World says that the extraordinary 
statements in reference to the late Professor Freeman, that 
“most of what he wrote was dictated as he paced up and 
down the room, and he took little trouble in the way of sub- 
sequent correction,” are “absurdly untrue in every particu- 
lar”; that, as a matter of fact, Professor Freeman wrote with 
his own hand and with great fluency.—Rider Haggard’s 
first printed work was a political pamphlet, Cetewayo and 
His White Neighbors; on this he himself assumed the risks 
of publication, and lost #50; the pamphlet, however, was 
afterward made the background for the story of Jess, when 
his losses on the former were more than made up.—James 
Anthony Froude was recently appointed, by Lord Salisbury, 
regius professor of history at the University of Oxford, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Edward Augustus Free- 
man.—The book of the hour in France is, according to the 
London Hawk, M. Paul Desjardins’ Le Devoir Présent; this 
brochure constitutes in some sort the manifesto of a group of 
thinkers who have set themselves to form a scheme of conduct 
for those who believe, or wish to believe, in “something not 
themselves that makes for righteousness’; the author pro- 
poses to amend the unpromising condition of things in gen- 
eral by strengthening the will and intensifying charity.—A 
despatch from London recently announced the death in that 
city of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the well-known novelist, 
lecturer, and Egyptologist; her book, A Thousand Miles 
Up the Nile, is one of the standard works on Egypt.— 
The London Athenzum is usually considered a fairly trust- 
worthy guide to contemporary fiction; librarians take their 
cue oftener from it than from any other paper; yet when 
Robert Elsmere came out, it was dismissed in a short dispar- 
aging paragraph, neither the editor nor his staff having ap- 
parently had the ghost of an idea there was anything in it to 
warrant public attention.—The Literary World, reviewing A 
Fellowe and His Wife, says: “The authors of this novel are 
to be congratulated upon the harmony with which they have 
sung their duet; if the brilliant falsetto of Mr. Sharp leads 
the contralto which Mme. von Teuffel forces down into the 
tenor register, that is certainly an artistic effect; Count Odo 
has the disadvantage of being a woman’s man, while Count- 
ess Ilse is that most delicious of creatures, a man’s woman,” 














